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Church  Directory. 


Church  of  the  Porltana. 

Rev.  Cha8.  J.  Young  D.D.  Pastor, 
laoth  Street  and  5th  Avenue. 
Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sundav-Scbool,  3  P.M. 
y.  P.  8.  C.  E..  7  P.M. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritohard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Maodongal  and  Gongress. 
Franklin  Literair  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Maltbie  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  comer  Thirty-seventh  Street. 
Sabbath-^hool,  9.45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys'  Club  and  Girls'  Club,  338  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President. 


Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO..  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 


Numbers  3.  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LEC  rUKKS. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

7  East  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
TueMays  at  8  P.M. 


J.  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

rablets,  Lectums,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churcbly 
Deeigne,  standard  and  original.  TIeeot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Humishere, 

Tie  Coi  Sods  &  BncUey  Co. 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB.  NBW  YORK  CITY 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Rev.  HuiB  Kin,  Missionary. 

63  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-School,  3.30  P.M.;  Service  In  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 


Church  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Comer  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  3  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  5  P.M. 

Evening  Service.  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 


Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Palmer,  Pastor. 

737  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School,  3.30  P.M. 

Preaching,  lO.M  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Meetings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  10.30  A.M. 


Christian  Knowledge  Course— Teachers’  Class. 
Grace  Cnurch  Chantry,  Saturday  at  3  P.M.  Lectures 
by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Cnurch  and  the  Rev.  George  R.  Van  tie  Water  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  Subjects:  The  Four 
GKispels  and  The  Life  of  St.  Paul. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Dally  except  Sunday  and  Tuesday,  9-5.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  COURSE. 
Saturdays  at  8  P.M. 

Lectnreson  Paleantology. 

Apply  for  tickets  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  lldth  Street. 

Lectures  in  German,  February  14,  31,  38,  at  4.30  P.  M. 
No  tickets  required. 

Lecture  in  French,  February  15,  3.30  P.M. 


gates  to  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  will  be 
welcomed  oa  April  3U. 


MUSIC. 


Organ  Recitals  by  Mr.  Richard  Percy.  „  „ 
The  1st  and  3d  Thursdays  In  February  and  March,  3  P.M. 
Marble  Collegiate  Church, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

Fridays,  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reding  Room  and  Library  (open  dally!  8  A.M. 
to  6  P.M, 


Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  comer  53d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Snndi^.8cbool.  9.45  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  Gboroe  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  Blast  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  BeUtUitem  Chapd,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Kmmanud  Chapel,  736  Sixth  Street. 


Christ’s  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  Catholics. 
143  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  a.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 


OiMtpel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Rooehio  Terry  D.D.,  President. 

Gboroe  E.  Sterkt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  twenty-five  thousand  (36,000)  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Free  Lectures  to  the  People  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Cooper  Union,  Illustrated  by  Stbrboptioon  Views. 
Saturday,  Feb.  10th.  Miss  Mary  V  VVorstell. 

6.  The  Colorado  River  and  Its  Cafions. 
W'ednesday.  Feb.  14th.  Prof.  Robert  W.  Prentiss. 

4.  The  Planet  Mars :  Is  it  Inhabited  7 
Saturday,  Feb.  17th.  Prof.  William  Libbey. 

7.  Hawaii. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  2180.  Prof.  Robert  W.  Prentiss. 

6.  The  Planets:  Their  Telescopic  Appearance  and  Phys¬ 
ical  Condition. 

Saturday,  Feb.  34th.  Mr.  Fritz  Andress  and  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Reevea  Jr. 

8.  Life  in  the  Philippines. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  38th.  Prof.  Robert  vV.  Prentiss. 

6.  Comets  and  Meteors:  Their  Mutual  Relations. 

COLUMBIA  UMVEBSITY  LECTURES. 

At  Cooper  Union. 

Tuesday,  February  13th  and  37th,  at  8  P.M. 
Alexander  S.  Chrssin. 

Russia  and  the  Russians. 

NORMAL  rOLLFGE  CHAPEL. 
Sixty-eighth  Street  and  Park  Avenu®. 

Fridays  in  Februarv  and  March,  at  4  P.M. 
Lectures  on  the  Kindergarten. 

Teachers  and  mothers  as  well  as  kindergartners  of  all 
public  and  private  schools  are  invited  to  attend.  Dele- 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  East  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
ana  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Free  Lectures. 

Saturdays,  11  A  M. 

Jean  Scbopper 

French  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 

FREE  LECTURES  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  Hail  of  the  Art  Students’  League  of  New  York. 
316  West  57th  Street. 

Saturday,  February  10th. 

Dr.  Jos.  C.  Hoppin. 

6.  “  Greek  Athletic  Sports  as  Illustrated  by  Greek  Vase 
Paintings.”  Illustrate  by  stereopticon  views. 

Saturday,  Febmary  17th. 

Prof.  Wm.  H.  (Joodyear. 

7.  “Rome  In  the  Renaissance”  Illustrated  by  sttre- 
opticon  views. 

Saturday,  February  34. 

Prof.  Wm.  H.  Goodyear. 

8.  “St.  Peter’s  Church  and  the  Vatican  Palace.”  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 
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tiOII'S  HEIRTUKEIK. 

Robert  F.  Coyle. 

Tall  and  grave  and  kindly-looking, 

Through  a  city’s  slums  one  day. 

Went  a  kingly  man  exploring. 

Right  and  left  along  the  way. 

Saw  the  poor  in  wretched  quarters 
Breathing  vile  and  fetid  air ; 

Saw  disease  and  filth  and  squalor 
Stenching,  rotting,  everywhere. 

Heard  the  little  children  crying. 

Saw  them  shivering  on  the  street. 

Watched  them  claw  from  box  and  gutter 
Putrid  scraps  of  food  to  eat. 

Want  at  every  turn  scowled  on  him. 

Fierce  and  wild  and  hungry-eyed. 

Till  his  spirit,  sick  and  saddened. 

Pained  beyond  endurance,  cried 

“  How  doth  God.  the  Father,  stand  it 
Thus  to  see  his  children's  woe  ? 

Can  he  look  with  heart  unbroken 
On  his  creatures  suffering  so  ?  ” 

Then  a  vision  rose  before  him, 

There  amid  sin's  blast  and  blight. 

And  a  voice  of  wondrous  sweetness 
Shot  the  shadows  through  with  light. 

Christ  he  saw,  both  poor  and  homeless. 
Hunted,  hated,  day  by  day— 

Saw  him  hungry,  thirsty,  weary. 

Saw  him  in  Gethsemena. 

Saw  them  scourge  and  smite  and  mock  him. 
Place  the  thorn  crown  on  his  head ; 

Pale,  exhausted,  staggering,  saw  him. 

Out  to  grim  Gtoigotha  bd. 

There  beheld  him  dying,  dying. 

While  the  anguished  earth  was  shaken ; 
Heard  that  awful  cry  wrung  from  him, 

“O  my  God,  hast  thou  forsaken  !  ” 

Then  the  voice  said,  “Gtod  bath  suffered. 
God’s  heart  broke  upon  that  tree ; 

Woe’s  full  cup  for  men  he  emptied 
On  the  hill  of  Calvary.” 

Oakland,  Cal. 


.All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  patience  and  fortitnde  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  subjected  to  a  severe 
test  during  the  week  jn^t  past.  The  absence  of 
news  from  the  front  and  the  apparent  helpless¬ 
ness  of  the  commanders  have  had  a  most  dis¬ 
heartening  effect  upon  every  loyal  Briton. 
Bot  the  whole  nation  seems  to  have  settled 
back  with  the  grim  determination  to  * '  fight  it 
through  on  this  line,”  even  if  it  costs  the  life 
blood  of  the  empire.  It  is  learned  that  the 
War  Office  intends  to  increase  the  regular  army 
by  fifteen  battalions  of  infantry,  adding  these 
to  the  existing  regiments.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  volunteers  will  be  mobilized  forthwith. 
Although  there  is  no  official  confirmation  of 
the  report.  General  Bnller  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Tugela  again  and  to  be  marching 
once  more  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Buller  has  not  given 
up  bis  intention  of  fighting  his  way  through 
the  Boer  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  beleagured 
town.  There  are  twenty  thousand  Afrikanders 
at  Tugela,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  attempt 
is  successful  a  British  victory  can  only  be 
achieved  at  a  frightful  cost. 

While  England  is  harassed  with  her  war, 
Russia  is  using  the  opportunity  to  advance  her 


schemes  to  secure  ports  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Now  that  the  Persian 
Railway  is  assured,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
the  great  empire  of  the  North  will  insist  on 
open  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean  as  well  as  on 
the  Pacific.  The  underwriting  of  a  loan  large 
enough  to  take  up  the  whole  Persian  debt  by 
a  bank  under  the  infiuence  of  Russia  is  an 
important  fact,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  press 
expresses  satisfaction  at  the  successful  coup. 

The  advance  of  Russian  civilization  is  as 
effective  as  it  is  gradual.  It  absorbs  the  people 
and  is  never  sporadic.  While  its  effects  are 
just  becoming  apparent  to  the  civilized  world, 
the  Russian  policy  is  the  matured  growth  of 
geuerations  of  rulers.  This  deliberate  develop¬ 
ment  is  irresistible.  It  cannot  be  checked  by 
the  efforts  of  mere  present  day  politicians. 
This  is  the  greatest  advantage  an  absolute  mon¬ 
archy  has  over  a  republic.  America’s  policy  is 
evanescent ;  Russia’s  permanent.  And  in  the 
event  of  a  conflict  between  the  two  the  result 
is  certain.  The  changeable  always  yields  to 
the  immovable.  Fortunately  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  conflict  should  ever  arise.  The 
growing  nation  of  the  West  can  live  at  peace 
with  all  men.  _ 

An  event  of  capital  importance  to  the  United 
States  is  the  signing  of  the  new  treaty  amending 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  relative  to  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Although 
the  contents  of  this  document  have  not  yet 
been  made  public,  it  is  certain  England  yields 
to  our  country  the  right  to  construct  a  canal 
at  any  point  on  the  Isthmus  without  British 
participation.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  is  ratified 
and  the  ratification  exchanged,  the  United 
States  will  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  an  Isthmian  canal,  under  the 
same  terms  as  those  which  govern  the  Suez 
Canal  —  unrestricted  service  to  all  nations, 
whether  in  war  or  peace.  So  with  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  Canal  we  shall  be  unfettered  by  any 
obligation  toward  Great  Britain  save  that  of 
allowing  to  British  citizens,  as  to  the  citizens 
of  other  nations,  the  use  of  the  canal  on  the 
same  terms  with  American  citizens. 


The  Hepburn  Bill  will  probably  be  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  within  a 
few  days  and  the  matter  pushed  by  its  many 
supporters  in  Congress.  The  sentiment  for  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  is  strong  in  the  House, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  opposition  will  be 
largely  perfunctory.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
future  of  the  great  water-way  is  now  assured. 
The  generous  attitude  of  Great  Britain  should 
not  be  forgotten:  for  under  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  she  was 
in  a  position  to  cause  considerable  trouble  had 
she  desired  it.  _ 

Kentucky  furnished  the  most  sensational 
news  of  last  week.  That  fire-eating  Southern 
state  has  been  convulsed  with  a  political  etrug- 
gle  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  become  a 
Civil  War.  The  clash  between  a  Democratic 
legislature  and  a  Republican  governor  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  assassination  of  William  Goebel, 


the  Democratic  nominee  for  governor.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  there  are  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  which  confirm  the  view  that  this  shoot¬ 
ing  was  the  work  of  some  one  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers  who  came  to  Frankfort  armed  and 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  seeing  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Taylor  was  seated.  It  is  equally  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  Democrat  election  committee 
should  have  immediately  declared  Goebel  gov¬ 
ernor  by  a  party  vote  and  without  the  slightest 
pretense  of  receiving  evidence  in  the  matter. 


So  far  the  whole  affair  has  been  a  series  of 
political  manoeuvres  of  the  most  questionable 
character  on  the  part  of  both  parties.  Law  and 
order  have  been  openly  defied.  The  public 
sympathy  would  have  been  with  Goebel  but 
for  the  fanatical  actions  of  his  followers.  The 
death  of  the  Democratic  leader  on  Saturday 
seems  to  have  been  the  fitting  climax  of  a  long 
history  of  political  lawlessness  in  that  state. 
But  it  was  blood  wasted  for  no  purpose.  The 
courts  will  decide  the  election,  and  their  de¬ 
cision  will  be  final.  At  this  writing  peace 
has  been  patched  up  between  the  two  factions, 
and  the  Legislature  will  re- assemble  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  but  the  peace  is  probably  of  the  armed 
variety  and  quiet  is  not  yet  certainly  assured. 


Fortunately  we  live  in  a  land  where  the  rifle 
is  not  the  final  arbiter  in  political  and  social 
controversies.  But  what  has  occurred  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  a  matter  of  national  shame.  That  at 
this  stage  in  our  history  any  state  can  be  at 
the  mercy  of  men  as  uncivilized  as  these 
seem  to  be  should  cause  the  deepest  humilia¬ 
tion  to  this  boasted  republic.  It  is  not  the  law¬ 
lessness  of  any  party  or  set  of  men,  for  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  are  equally  to  blame ;  but 
the  lawlessness  of  an  entire  state  whose  history 
has  been  a  long  record  of  duels  and  lynchings 
and  murders.  When  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  appreciate  the  full  enormity  of  crimes 
like  this,  and  when  their  cynical  indifference 
changes  to  righteous  indignation,  then  and 
not  before  the  responsibility  for  such  acts 
will  no  longer  rest  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
they  will  no  longer  be  particeps  criminis  and 
accessories  to  the  acts  of  the  lawless  Kentucky 
mobs.  The  trouble  with  our  country  is  that 
its  children  take  too  lightly  the  solemn  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship. 


As  usual,  several  bills  are  pending  in  the 
legislature  which  aim  directly  at  letting  down 
the  safeguards  against  immorality.  One  of 
them  would  permit  dramatic  performances  on 
Sunday  between  8  and  11  P.  M.  Another  allows 
the  playing  of  Sunday  baseball  on  private 
grounds,  that  is,  anywhere  but  in  public  parks ; 
while  still  another  bill  permits  the  playing  of 
baseball  or  football  in  cities  of  the  first  class, 
in  an  orderly  manner,  on  any  enclosed  grounds, 
between  1  and  6  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon.  A 
Senate  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  state  liquor 
law  by  omitting  from  the  definition  of  the  term 
hotel  the  clause  requiring  furnished  rooms  and 
beds.  These  bills  will  bear  watching  and  de¬ 
feating. 
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ONE  CHURCH  FOR  ONE  COMINUNITY. 

Christ’s  Church,  Quaker  Hill,  near  the  well- 
known  Miazen-Top  Hotel,  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York,  has  called  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Chiches¬ 
ter  of  the  class  of  ’95  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  he  has  accepted  the  call.  The 
new  minister  began  his  work  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  the  year,  moving  into  the  manse 
at  once. 

This  church  is  an  example  of  the  unity  of 
Christians  in  that  in  its  work  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  is  united,  and  in  its  membership  of 
less  than  sixty  are  included  former  members  or 
adherents  of  about  ten  denominations.  The 
elements  that  have  entered  into  this  happy 
history  are  the  following: 

A  community  with  a  Quaker  foundation, 
which  has  grown  to  be  a  popular  yet  quite 
summer  settlement.  The  old  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  decreased  in  numbers, 
and  does  not  appeal  for  new  members.  The 
Friends  have  entered  heartily  into  the  work 
with  other  Christians,  and  in  Bible  School 
and  Christian  Endeavor  activities  are  a  com¬ 
ponent  factor. 

An  endowment,  given  by  Mr.  Albert  J.  Akin, 
a  Quaker  by  birth  and  a  railroad  investor  by 
training.  This  fund  has  been  ample  during 
the  life  of  Mr.  Akin,  who  is  now  ninety-six 
years  old,[and  at  his  death  is  to  be  increased 
to  1150,000.  It  has  made  possible  the  main- 
tainence  of  worship  before  the  existence  of  a 
church,  and  has  lifted  the  church  above  the 
hard  necessities  of  the  country  church.  In 
1898  Mr.  Akin  also  erected  a  stone  library  as 
part  of  the  same  scheme.  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  been  by  the  endowment  pre¬ 
vented  from  giving,  but  have  demanded  the 
right  to  maintain  the  expenses  of  the  building ; 
and  in  addition  have  supported  a  missionary  in 
China.  The  budget  of  the  church  is  thus 
enough  to  render  her  independent  of  the  en¬ 
dowment,  should  such  necessity  at  any  time 
arise. 

A  movement  extending  over  four  years,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  men 
of  all  classes  drew  together  and  united  in  the 
organization  of[the  church  in  June,  1896,  in  a 
foundation  of  absolute  independence  and  im¬ 
partial  unity  with^all.  So  compulsive  was  this 
movement,  which  some  would  call  a  revival, 
that  at  the  organization  of  the  church  the  five 
neighboring  churches  were  represented,  on  in¬ 
vitation,  by  their  pastors  and  other  representa¬ 
tives.  They  were  a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal,  a  Baptist,  a  Congregationalist  and 
the  Society  of  Friends.  The  force  of  this 
movement  for  unity  was  most  observable  in 
the  recognition  of  the  church  by  the  Baptist 
pastor,  a  strict  Baptist,  and  by  the  Quaker 
elder,  who  well  knew  that  it  would  supercede 
the  worship  of  his  fathers. 

The  history  of  the  church  ever  since  has 
been  of  a  piece  with  this  early  history.  The 
Oonference  in  September,  called  by  invitation 
of  Mr.  Akin  and  Miss  Margaret  B.  Monahan, 
who  is  a  deaconess  in  the  church,  was  a  fruit 
of  the  church’s  growth.  Dr.  MacArthur  and 
Dr.  Sanders  of  Tale  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Conference  and  its  sessions  were  so  heartily 
enjoyed  that  it  is  to  meet  again  next  year. 

The  pashorate  of  Mr.  Chichester  has  been 
preceded  by  that  of  the  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  came  as  minister  to  the  neighborhood 
while  still  a  student  in  Union  Seminary ;  and 
who  is  now  minister  of  the  Arlington  Avenue 
Presbyterism  Church,  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Akin,  who  lives  in  New  York 
in  the  winter,  was  a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  John 
Hall  for  years.  He  has  full  use  of  his  remark¬ 
able  faculties  at  his  great  age,  and  in  all  the 
growth  of  the  church,  and  the  building  of  the 
$60,000  library,  on  the  same  foundation,  has 
been  the  chief  promoter  and  guide  of  the 
project  His  whole  interest  is  wrapped  up  in 


this  agency  which  he  has  inaugurated,  and  dili¬ 
gently  and  generously  adorned. 

OF  OUR  CITT  CHURCHES. 

The  West  Church  membership  was  increased 
last  Sunday  by  the  addition  of  ten  persons. 
The  excellent  choir  has  been  re -engaged  for 
another  year.  Peace  and  harmony  prevail. 
Th  prayer-meetings  are  especially  interesting 
and  helpful. 

At  the  Madison  Avenue  Church  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Johnston  preached  last  Sunday  evening  on 
Christianity  and  Peace.  Next  Sunday  evening 
his  subject  will  be  Christianity  and  War.  Dr. 
Busbnell  preached  morning  and  evening  at  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Harlem. 

Large  accessions  were  made  last  Sunday  to 
the  Fourth,  West  End  and  Harlem  Churches, 
and  to  the  Church  of  the  Strangers.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-one  members  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  latter  organization  since  its  re¬ 
moval  two  years  ago  from  Mercer  street  to 
West  Fifty-seventh  street. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  Dr.  Young 
received  at  the  communion  service  Sunday 
morning  the  largest  number  of  members  com¬ 
ing  on  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ  who 
have  ever  joined  this  church  at  any  one  time. 
Over  six  hundred  members  have  been  added 
during  the  six  years  of  Dr.  Young’s  pastorate. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Babcock  makes  his  final  re¬ 
moval  from  Baltimore  to  New  York  this  week, 
and  will  do  full  pastoral  work  hereafter.  The 
manse  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  an 
elevator  put  in.  Dr.  Babcock’s  sermons  have 
been  listened  to  by  crowded  congregations, 
occupying  every  seat  and  even  the  pulpit  stairs. 
The  earnest  attention  given  by  every  one  in 
that  great  audience  to  the  pure,  warm  Gospel, 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  gives  promise  of 
positive  spiritual  results.  The  new  pastor  will 
hereafter  take  charge  of  the  Wednesday  evening 
meeting. 

The  pulpit  supply  of  the  West  End  Church 
during  Dr.  Shaw’s  absence  will  be  as  follows: 
February  11,  Dr.  Marling;  February  18,  Dr. 
John  E.  Bnshnell;  February  35,  Dr.  Theodore 
L.  Cuyler  of  Brooklyn;  March  4,  President 
George  B.  Stewart  D.D.  of  Auburn  Seminary; 
March  11,  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke;  March  18  and 
25,  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall ;  April  1, 
Dr.  Marling;  April  8,  Dr.  A.  F.  Schanffler; 
April  16,  President  W.  H.  P.  Fannce  of  Brown 
University;  April  22,  President  Francis  L. 
Patton  of  Princeton  University;  April  29, 
President  B.  D.  Warfield  of  Lafayette  College ; 
May  6,  Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter  of  the  American 
McAll  Association;  May  13,  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 

The  Greene  Avenue  Church  in  Brooklyn,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton  is  the  very 
efficient  pastor,  issues  a  neat  booklet  to  tell  its 
members  and  friends  about  the  progress  and 
requirements  of  the  fine  new  church  edifice 
now  nearing  completion.  It  contains  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  church  as  it  will  be  and  floor 
plans  of  the  audience-room  and  basement. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be  $85,000, 
of  which  nearly  half  is  in  hand.  It  is  desired 
to  raise  $9,000  more  before  the  dedication, 
which  will  probably  occur  about  Easter.  The 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastor’s  ministry  with 
this  people  was  observed  last  Sunday.  During 
the  five  years  104  members  have  been  received 
on  confession  of  faith  and  107  by  letter.  The 
pastor  has  made  8,030  calls  and  attended  70 
weddings  and  121  funerals. 

The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  West 
Sixty-sixth  street  celebrated  last  Sunday  the 
seventh  anniversary  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lorenz.  An  interested  congregation 
listened  in  the  morning  to  the  pastor’s  sermon 
of  review  and  encouragement.  During  the 
Sabbatical  period  now  completed  442  members 


have  been  added  to  the  roll,  of  whom  three - 
fourths  came  on  confession  of  their  faith.  The 
additions  of  the  past  year  have  been  80,  and  of 
these  61  confessed  Christ  for  the  first  time. 
The  present  active  membership  numbers  298. 
The  Sunday  school  is  in  a  vigorous  and  health¬ 
ful  condition.  In  the  evening  a  goodly  audi¬ 
ence  was  present  in  spite  of  the  storm,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Knox  preached  an 
able  and  appropriate  discourse.  This  church 
is  a  fruitful  offshoot  of  the  West  Church  which 
has  never  ceased  to  take  parental  interest  in  its 
welfare.  _ 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

By  way  of  France  (Le  Christianisine  au 
XIXme  Siicle)  we  learn  that  the  first  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Spain  took  place 
at  Madrid  last  May.  In  this  Synod  were  not 
included  the  Episcopal,  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Churches  (all  of  which  are  now  represented  in 
Spain),  though  the  relations  between  these 
and  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Spain  are  of 
the  most  cordial  nature.  The  Evangelical 
Church  now  counts  fifteen  parishes  and  nine 
mission  stations  in  addition  to  our  own  mission 
stations  in  the  north  of  Spain  ( five  parishes,  a 
number  of  mission  stations)  which  joined  in 
the  Synod  and  though  still  supported  from 
America  are  now.  an  integral  part  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  of  Spain.  The  Church  has  three 
educational  institutions,  our  own  school  at  San 
Sebastien  making  a  fourth.  The  son  of  Pastor 
Fliedner,  long  known  for  his  good  work  in 
Spain,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  during 
the  meeting  of  Synod.  To  quote  from  his 
father’s  letter,  this  young  minister  enjoyed  at 
his  ordination  (which  took  place  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  after  Pentecost),  “a  superb  manifestation 
of  the  Pentecostal  blessing,  for  the  pastors  who 
took  part  in  the  laying  on  of  bands  repeated 
texts,  two  in  German,  two  in  English  and  five 
in  Spanish.  ’  ’  _ 

The  Priest  movement  is  causing  serious  con¬ 
cern  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  recent  number 
of  Tout-Paris  Catholique  speaks  of  the  calmness 
and  serenity  of  these  evading  priests.  “Like 
many  others,”  says  the  writer,  “I  thought 
that  these  unfortunates  had  been  impelled  by 
their  passions  alone  to  leave  their  Presbyteries 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  woman. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  the  case ;  these  deserting 
priests  have  in  general  taken  the  way  to  exile 
only  after  indescribable  suffering  and  with  tears 
of  blood.  ’  ’  The  writer  refers  to  the  maisons 
hospitaliires  founded  by  Protestants  as  tempo¬ 
rary  asylums  for  these  ex- priests  and  advises 
Rome  to  follow  this  example  and  found  in 
Paris  a  home,  with  a  good  ecclesiastical  library, 
where  priests  whose  minds  are  disturbed  may 
take  refuge,  think  and  study  and  whence,  when 
at  last  their  minds  are  set  at  rest,  they  may 
return  to  their  parish  work  and  thus  be  saved 
to  the  church.  If  this  counsel  is  followed  it 
will  not  be  the  first  time  that  Rome  has  copied 
Protestant  methods. 

At  1  o'clock  December  24,  the  sealed  door  of 
St.  Peter’s  flew  open  under  the  hammer  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  the  “Sacred  Year”  was 
declared  to  have  begun.  During  this  year  all 
pilgrims  to  Rome  receive  by  that  act  pardon  of 
their  sins  and  are  made  sure  of  an  immediate 
entrance  into  heaven  at  death.  As  few  of  the 
pilgrims  will  go  with  empty  bands,  the  coffers 
of  the  Vatican  will  be  well  replenishd  before 
the  year  is  out.  _ 

The  “Committee  of  Protestant  Evangelical 
Action”  formed  at  the*  Lyons  Conference  as 
a  meeting  ground  for  all  Protestants  in  the 
moral  and  social  elevation  of  France,  has  re¬ 
ceived  Pastor  Prnnier  of  the  Methodist  Church 
aud  Mr.  Leopold  Monod  of  the  Free  Church 
as  representatives  of  these  commissions. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  OR.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  ADAMS. 

H.  A.  Nelson  D.D. 

My  first  sight  him  was  at  Auburn  when 
he  delivered  an  address  at  an  anniversary  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  church  of 
which  I  was  the  pastor.  The  impression  of 
elegant,  strong  and  gentle  manliness  which  he 
then  made  upon  me  was,  of  course,  confirmed 
by  all  subsequent  intercourse.  We  were  both 
members  of  the  Reunion  Committee  of  Thirty, 
appointed  by  the  two  General  Assemblies  of 
1866  at  St.  Louis.  Of  the  New  School  fifteen 
he  was  our  chosen  foreman,  and  I  was  the 
youngest  member  and  am  now  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor.  Of  the  Old  School  fifteen  Drs.  Monfort, 
Reed  and  Schenck  still  survive,  all  in  the 
ninth  decade  of  their  life.  Dr.  Monfort  in  his 
ninetieth  year. 

One  of  the  meetings  of  that  Committee  was 
held  in  New  York  in  the  chapel  of  Madison 
Square  Church.  Pre-occupied  as  Dr.  Adams 
necessarily  was  with  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee  and  his  care  for  our  entertainment, 
it  was  quite  reasonable  for  him  to  expect  some 
of  us  to  relieve  him  of  the  labor  of  preparing 
for  his  pulpit  by  supplying  it  for  him  on  the 
Sabbath.  When  he  invited  me  to  preach  once 
for  him  on  that  day,  I  replied  that,  “When  I 
left  home,  I  said  to  my  wife  that  I  had  several 
times  spent  a  Sabbath  in  New  York  but  had 
always  been  so  situated,  as  a  guest  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  I  was  under  obligation  to  supply  a 
pulpit.  But  now  I  intended,  if  possible,  to 
accomplish  three  things  viz :  to  hear  Theodore 
Cnyler  (a  playmate  of  her  childhood)  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  preach  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  on  some  week  day  to  see  Central  Park.  *  ’ 

Dr.  Adams  replied:  “Very  well.  I  will  help 
yon  to  accomplish  all  those  desirable  things. 
The  service  at  which  I  wish  yon  to  preach  in 
the  Madison  Square  Church  is  at  4  P.M.  You 
can  hear  Dr.  Cnyler  in  the  morning  and  Mr. 
Beecher  in  the  evening  and  preach  for  me  in 
the  afternoon.  Now,  if  yon  will  do  that,  I 
will  take  my  horses  and  drive  with  you  to  and 
through  Central  Park  on  Saturday  afternoon.” 
What  could  be  better  than  that?  His  guidance 
and  company  would  double  my  enjoyment  of 
the  Park,  and  promote  my  acquaintance  with 
him. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  he  came  for  me  with 
a  pair  of  black  beauties  and  I  was  soon  sitting 
with  him  enjoying  their  docile  fieetness.  One 
of  my  earliest  thoughts  was :  “  I  must  not  pass 
these  pleasant  hours  with  this  eminent  pastor 
without  gaining  from  him  some  valuable 
knowledge  of  pastoral  theology.  Eager  for 
this,  I  said  to  him :  ‘  *  Dr.  Adams,  I  hear  much 
said  about  the  difficulty  of  reaching  with  the 
Gospel  those  who  are  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
society.  But  I  find  quite  as  much  difficulty  in 
reaching  effectively  those  who  are  in  the  high¬ 
est  grade,  as  they  and  the  world  consider.  I 
think  that  you  must  have  had  experience  which 
qualifies  you  to  throw  light  on  this  subject, 
and  for  which  I  will  be  very  thankful.  ’  * 

He  promptly  replied  that  there  was  a 
somewhat  prevalent  misunderstanding  that  the 
Madison  Square  Church  was  an  aristocratic 
church ;  he  said  that  a  reporter  once  under¬ 
took  to  write  up  the  prayer-meetings  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  for  his  paper.  In  due 
course,  he  came  to  the  Madison  Square  Church, 
and  described  its  prayer-meeting  somewhat 
like  this:  “We  found  the  prayer-meeting  room 
very  elegant  and  comfortable ;  the  people  who 
came  in  were  well-dressed,  and  went  to  their 
cushioned  seats  with  the  air  of  persons  ac¬ 
customed  to  ease  and  luxury.  They  seemed 
like  persons  coming  to  enjoy  an  entertainment 
rather  than  like  earnest  workers.  In  due  time 
their  accomplished  and  eloquent  pastor,  after 
preliminary  services,  delivered  an  elegant  dis¬ 
course,  and  after  a  prayer  and  hymn  dismissed 


them,  when  they  doubtless  went  from  their 
luxurious  chapel  to  their  equally  luxurious 
homes.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Adams  did  not  choose  to  make  any  reply 
in  the  paper,  but  knowing  who  the  reporter 
was,  he  wrote  to  him  a  private  letter  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“That  which  yon  mistook  for  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  of  Madison  Square  Church  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Sabbath-school  teachers  of  that 
church,  who  meet  once  in  every  week  to  hear 
an  exposition  of  the  lesson  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  teach  on  the  next  Sabbath,  such  as  they 
believe  that  their  pastor  can  give,  expecting 
thus  to  increase  their  own  ability  to  do  their 
proper  work.  They  were  at  that  meeting  in 
which  yon  saw  them,  to  prepare  for  their  work 
— not  to  do  it.  And  if  at  the  close,  instead  of 
drawing  upon  your  imagination  as  to  their  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes,  you  bad  followed  them, 
they  would  have  led  you  to  tenement  houses  in 
which  they  conduct  prayer-meetings.  ’  ’ 

My  question  was  not  at  all  intended  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  criticism  of  his  people  of  which  it 
reminded  him,  but  I  was  glad  to  have  moved 
him  to  so  gallant  and  loyal  defense  of  them. 

1  am  well  aware  that  such  misrepresentation 
of  prominent  city  churches  as  Dr.  Adams  so 
vigorously  resented  is  not  uncommon. 

Is  it  not  still  true  that  it  is  not  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  the  Gospel  effectively  into  poor 
tenement  houses  than  into  palatial  homes? 
Are  there  not  souls  as  much  needing  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Fifth  avenue  as  any  in  the  Bowery?  I 
believe  that  there  are  such  who  would  receive 
a  respectful  approach  as  kindly  as  any  poor 
persons.  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  tactful 
seekers  of  souls  who  know  this  by  successful 
experiment.  Nevertheless  I  still  believe  that 
there  is  as  much  need  of  prayerful  fidelity  and 
of  manly  and  womanly  courage  and  tact  in 
efforts  to  rescue  the  lofty  as  the  lowly  from 
the  perils  of  their  respective  environments.  I 
trust  that  God’s  people  and  ministers  in  our 
cities  and  in  their  suburbs  and  everywhere 
will  not  be  wanting  herein  in  the  coming 
winter. 

Wooster,  O. 

NEW  YORK’S  NEW  PREACHER. 

Daniel  H.  Martin  D.D. 

It  was  with  great  enjoyment  I  listened  last 
Sunday  to  the  new  preacher  at  the  Brick  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  The  edifice  was  crowded 
aud  many  people  had  to  go  away,  unable  to 
find  even  standing  room.  I  am  told  that  this 
has  been  the  condition  of  things  ever  since  Dr. 
Babcock  began  his  work.  What  a  refreshing 
thing  to  find  a  crowd  besieging  the  doors  of  a 
New  York  church,  especially  on  Fifth  avenue. 
But  I  venture  the  prediction  that  this  will  be 
the  rule,  at  the  Brick  Church,  as  long  as  the 
present  pastorate  continues,  for  that  was  the 
experience  in  Baltimore.  The  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  where  Dr.  Babcock  ministered, 
was  always  filled,  and  it  is  said  that  no  minis¬ 
ter  in  this  country  was  in  such  constant  bom¬ 
bardment  from  committees  seeking  a  pastor 
for  their  vacant  pulpits.  What  is  the  secret  of 
the  great  popularity  and  success  of  this  young 
preacher?  Why  is  it  that  he  attracts  such 
great  crowds  to  his  ministry,  while  other 
churches  in  the  near  vicinity  are  not  even  half 
full?  One  church  on  Fifth  avenue  that  seats 
fifteen  hundred  people  had  less  than  three 
hundred  worshippers  in  it  the  same  Sunday 
that  the  Brick  Church  was  overflowing. 

Well,  nature  and  nurture  have  done  great 
things  for  this  young  man.  In  the  first  place 
he  has  all  the  physical  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  leader  of  men.  As  he  stands  in  the 
pulpit  you  see  a  handsome  and  athletic  form, 
with  a  strong,  clean-shaven  face,  as  delicately 
moulded  as  a  woman’s,  upon  which  the  emotions 
clearly  portray  themselves;  a  finely  shaped 


head,  with  thick  brown  hair  parted  in  the 
middle.  When  he  takes  his  attitude  to  preach 
there  is  a  soldierly  air,  as  of  a  man  who  has 
a  great  and  serious  business  before  him. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  self- con¬ 
sciousness;  in  a  few  moments  the  messenger 
has  been  forgotten  in  the  absorption  of  the 
message.  The  preacher  unfolds  no  manuscript. 
Not  a  note  or  memorandum  is  taken  into  the 
pulpit,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  declamation  about  the  sermon, 
as  though  it  had  been  memorized  at  home. 
The  vision  before  you  is  that  of  a  man  whose 
soul  is  a  reservoir,  bursting  for  outlet.  His 
words  come  like  a  torrent,  and  apparently 
there  is  no  care  concerning  the  polish  or  finish 
of  the  sentences.  Manner  is  swallowed  up  in 
matter.  Sometimes  a  sentence  is  left  at  the 
semicolon,  when  the  speaker  sees  that  his 
thought  has  been  grasped,  and  without  finish¬ 
ing  the  half  completed  expression,  starts  into 
a  new  paragraph.  There  is  the  impression  of 
hard  reading  and  mature  reflection  in  the 
quiet  of  the  preacher’s  own  study,  and  now 
he  has  so  much  to  tell  you,  that  he  must  rush 
on  with  his  message.  There  is  blood-red  ear¬ 
nestness  from  the  time  the  text  is  spoken  to 
the  “Let  us  pray”  at  the  end.  The  conviction 
is  produced,  of  the  absolute  consecration  of  the 
man’s  personality.  God  dwells  in  his  heart, 
and  speaks  through  these  human  lips ;  and  no 
vanity  of  conventionality,  and  no  fear  of  crit¬ 
ics,  keeps  him  from  declaring  the  whole  coun¬ 
sel  of  God.  Therefore  he  cannot  be  hampered 
by  a  preacher’s  sermon  paper ;  he  has  no  pious 
platitudes  to  utter,  nor  a  series  of  unconnected 
commonplaces. 

His  sentences  are  short  and  crisp,  and  what 
they  contain  is  pointed,  pungent  and  practical. 
The  charm  of  his  preaching  is  what  Frederick 
Robertson,  whom  he  is  said  to  resemble,  would 
term  ‘ '  the  reality  of  it.  ’  ’  He  lays  hold  of  the 
intuitions  of  the  soul,  and  speaks  to  their  most 
earnest  questionings. 

Not  only  is  the  message  fresh  and  to  the 
times,  but  it  is  thoroughly  Scriptural  and  spir¬ 
itual.  He  believes  that  men  and  women  are 
pot  here  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the 
great  thoughts  of  God,  that  every  man  has 
within  him  the  power  of  an  endless  life, 
and  that  here  and  now  is  the  theatre  of 
action. 

The  great  congregation  sits  as  one  man,  find¬ 
ing  its  hunger  fed,  and  its  great  problems  an¬ 
swered,  and  when  the  thirty  minutes  are  over, 
leave  the  building  resolved  that  life  shall  be  a 
more  earnest  and  purposeful  thing,  and  that 
they  will  build  up  the  world  by  building  up 
so  much  of  it  as  lies  within  the  development 
of  their  own  characters  Ohristward. 

For  myself,  I  may  say  I  was  wonderfully 
blessed  and  helped  by  the  sermons  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Babcock  preach,  and  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  have  seldom  heard  any  preaching 
equal  to  it.  So  much  thought  and  so  much 
life  combined,  such  a  reach  of  mind,  and  such 
a  depth  of  insight  into  the  human  nature  and 
the  human  soul. 

The  Christian  public  may  well  be  grateful 
to  God  for  this  new  voice  sounding  in  the 
great  Metropolis.  As  truly  as  Paul  was  called 
to  Mars  Hill,  this  earnest  apostle  has  been 
called  to  Murray  Hill. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs’s  4  o’clock  sermons  at 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  (Sixth 
avenue  at  Twentieth  street)  are  being  heard  by 
growing  and  appreciative  audiences.  His  text 
on  a  recent  Sunday  was  Hebrews  ii.  17,  “Made 
like  unto  his  brethren,  ’  ’  and  of  old  he  never 
preached  with  more  of  the  unction  of  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  reverence  for  Holy  Scripture,  than  at 
the  present  time.  His  ripe  knowledge  and 
meditation  of  them  is  as  a  vein  of  gold  running- 
through  his  discourse. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FUR  COMITT. 

The  Eonmenioal  Conference  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  which  will  be  held  in  this  city  next 
April  gives  large  hope  that  comity  and  co¬ 
operation  will  soon  become  the  mle  and  not 
the  exception  on  the  Foreign  Mission  field. 
The  imperative  necessity  of  snch  a  change, 
radical  as  it  must  be,  is  no  longer  a  question 
to  those  who  recognize  how  serious  a  waste  of 
money,  men  and  effort  in  the  great  work  of  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  is  due  to  denom- 
inationalism  in  mission  methods,  and  how  very 
much  of  the  falling  off  of  contributions  to  this 
work  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  general 
feeling  that  present  methods  of  missionary 
administration  are  unbnsiness-like  and  waste¬ 
ful. 

It  is  not  the  missionaries  who  are  to  blame, 
whatever  their  denomination.  There  is  hardly 
a  missionary  on  the  foreign  field  who  does  not 
bitterly  deplore  the  evils  which  arise  from  a 
lack  of  comity,  there  are  few  who  have  not 
more  or  less  directly  suffered  from  them,  there 
is  not  one,  perhaps,  who  does  not  so  far  as 
possible  practice  the  principles  which  they  all 
recognize  as  the  only  sound  principles  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  Loyal  to  their  own  church  as 
we  know  our  own  missionaries  to  be,  and  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  nearly  all  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  be,  they  all  alike  deplore  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  stations  in  any  given  district,  and 
so  far  as  is  practicable  they  draw  away  from 
the  stations  founded  by  other  Boards.  The 
good  example  was  set  so  long  ago  as  Dr.  Duff 
who  “would  as  soon  leap  into  the  Ganges  as 
go  near  Tinnevelli  except  as  a  visitor, ’*  the 
Ohnroh  of  England  having  a  mission  at  Tin¬ 
nevelli. 

But  alas,  not  all  missionaries  are  equally 
free  with  Dr.  Duff  to  say,  “I  will  not,”  and 
not  all  of  them  probably  are  equally  enlight¬ 
ened  as  to  the  moral  aspects  of  the  overlapping 
of  wwk.  A  prominent  member  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission  thns  writes : 

A  pioneer  goes  to  a  far  inland  city,  lives 
down  opposition,  bears  patiently  the  insnlts 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  people :  eventually  he 
suooeeds  in  establishing  a  si^l  ohnroh,  which 
he  endeavors  to  organize  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  and  tries  to  train  every  member  for 
some  sort  of  work.  All  goes  weU,  till  the 
agent  of  some  other  mission,  hearing  that  a 
good  footing  has  been  obtained  there,  thinks 
that  his  mission  should  have  work  in  that 
oitv.  So  he  comes  along,  pauing  over  several 
cities  where  there  is  no  missionary,  buys  a  lot 
of  land,  builds  a  big  house,  chapel,  school  or 
hospital,  and  with  great  show  of  wealth  at¬ 
tracts  many  of  the  people  to  himself,  gives 
employment  to  Christian  converts  in  the  poorer 
ohnroh,  and  ere  long  completely  overshadows 
the  work  of  the  man  who  has  borne  the  “heat 
and  burden  of  the  day”  before  him 

This,  we  are  assured  on  the  same  authority, 
far  from  being  an  imaginary  case  is  one  that 
has  frequently  ooonrred  in  China.  Similar 
oases  are  known  to  have  ooonrred  in  India  and 
elsewhere.  In  general  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  msisionaries,  but  of  the  societies  behind 
the  missionaries.  With  a  singular  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which 


has  made  co-operation  and  division  of  labor 
the  law  of  the  business  world,  and  with  a 
lamentable  lack  of  apprehension  of  the  true 
purpose  of  missious,  which  is  not  to  bring  men 
into  a  given  denomination,  but  to  convert  them 
to  Christ,  contributors  of  money  are  still 
making  the  denomination  first  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  world  second,  utterly  misappre¬ 
hending  the  true  function  of  denominational- 
ism  in  the  work  of  missions. 

For  denominationalism  certainly  has  its 
important  part  in  this  sublime  and  imperative 
work.  However  much  we  may  deplore  these 
divisions  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  however 
firmly  on  the  other  hand  we  may  be  convinced 
that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  snch  divis¬ 
ions  are  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  good,  it  is 
very  certain  that  as  things  now  are  the 
machinery  of  denominationalism  affords  the 
most  effective  way  of  commanding  the  vast 
sums  of  money  needed  for  missions  and  of 
organizing  its  use.  Our  Secretaries  perceive 
this,  and  earnest  as  is  their  desire  for  comity 
they  would  probably  deplore  any  attempt  to 
merge  all  the  Missionary  Boards  of  this  country 
into  one  great  Christian  trust  for  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  heathen. 

But  on  the  foreign  field  there  is  absolutely 
no  need  for  such  denominations  as  exist  in  this 
country,  for  example.  The  divisions  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  arose  from  the  nature  of  men’s  minds 
and  are  essentially  a  matter  of  race,  education 
and  environment.  The  converted  heathen  has 
at  first  no  use  for  the  slight  and  often  subtle 
distinctions  between  these  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  If  ever  he  feels  an  imperative  need 
of  separating  himself  from  his  brethren  it  will 
certainly  be  on  other  grounds  than  those  which 
divide  Methodists  from  Protestant  Episco¬ 
palians  and  Baptists  from  Presbyterians,  and 
the  Christian  denominations  of  India,  China  and 
Japan,  if  they  must  exist  and  are  in  any  sense 
vital  and  permanent,  will  most  certainly  be 
something  quite  other  than  these. 

Snch  considerations,  however,  we  believe, 
have  become  almost  platitudes  to  the  more 
thoughtful  ministers  and  laymen  of  every  de¬ 
nomination  in  Christendom.  The  desirability 
of  comity,  its  imperative  necessity,  are  rapidly 
becoming  recognized.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
great  Boards  would  fain  cease  from  the 
competition  and  overlapping  which  now  mars 
their  work  and  hinders  its  effectiveness.  But 
a  number  of  very  practical  difiJcnlties  confront 
them,  difficulties  as  yet  not  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  contributors  to  missions.  It  is  here 
that  the  problem  arises,  it  is  hence  that  there 
is  as  yet  so  little  true  comity  in  mission  work. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  all  who  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  are  hoping  for  great  good 
to  result  from  the  Ecumenical  Connoil.  Its 
very  existence  is  an  object  lesson  in  comity ; 
through  its  deliberations  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  case  will  be 
fairly  stated  and  thus  at  least  half  solved. 

CHURCH  FEDERATION. 

A  very  importaut  conference  announced  in  a 
former  number  was  held  last  week  in  the 
Young  Men's  Ohristian  Association  parlors  on 
the  subject  of  Federative  Action  Among 
Ohurches.  During  the  past  year  much  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  this  subject.  The  ex¬ 
periment  which  New  York  has  made  in  the 
matter  of  federation  has  been  so  successful  as  to 
attract  general  attention  to  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  bring 
together  representatives  from  various  cities 
of  the  country  who  believe  that  a  stronger 
union  of  churches  and  Christian  workers  is  the 
demand  of  the  times. 

The  conference  was  well  attended — strong 
papers  and  addresses  were  given.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  organize  at  this  time  a  National 
Federation ;  instead  of  that  the  conference  con¬ 


tented  itself  with  providing  for  a  strong  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  whom  the  work  of  federa¬ 
tion  Bboald  be  committed  during  this  year  and 
who  should  call  a  National  Oouvention  some 
time  next  year,  when  more  definite  organization 
may  be  effected. 

The  following  report  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  “Confer¬ 
ence  in  the  Interests  of  Federative  Action 
among  Churches  and  Christian  Workers 
throughout  the  United  States,  “ 

Believing  that  the  time  has  c  ime  for  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  a  National  Conference  for  Federa¬ 
tion  among  Churches  and  Christian  Workers  in 
the  United  States, 

Recommends  the  creation  of  an  Executive 
Committee  of  nine  ministers  and  the  same 
number  of  laymen,  who  shall  have  power  to 
add  nine  to  their  number  and  appoint  such 
officers  and  sub  committees  as  they  may  decide 
will  best  expedite  the  work  put  in  their  charge. 
This  Committee  is  to  hold  office  until  relieved 
by  action  of  the  next  Conference  succeeding 
their  election. 

The  general  functions  of  this  Committee 
shall  be : 

( 1 )  To  facilitate  and  foster  intercommunica¬ 
tion  between  local  federations,  with  especial 
reference  to  supplying  to  local  and  state  fed¬ 
erations  information  regarding  the  work  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

(2)  Giving  counsel  and  rendering  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  may  be  possible  in  the  interests  of 
comity  and  co-operation,  and  promoting  and 
aiding  in  the  formation  of  local  and  state  fed¬ 
erations. 

(3)  To  report  to  the  next  Conference  a  plan 
for  a  basis  of  membership  in  the  Conference. 

(4)  To  make  arrangements  for  a  similar  Con¬ 
ference  next  year,  fixing  the  time  and  place  and 
program. 

(5)  Instituting  plans  for  securing  the  money 
that  is  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  this  work. 

(6)  The  quorum  to  consist  of  at  least  nine 
members. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that  a 
Nominating  Committee  be  appointed  to  select 
such  Executive  Committee  and  call  such  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  together. 

The  Executive  Committee  includes  Dr.  C.  L. 
Thompson,  Chairman;  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard  of 
the  Methodist  Church ;  Dr.  Washington  Choate, 
Congregationalist ;  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Bap¬ 
tist;  Dr.  J.  F.  Clark,  Reformed  Church,  and 
several  others. 


DR.  PABKHURST’S  PAMPHLET. 

The  ministers  to  whom  Dr.  Parkhnrst  sends 
his  stirring  appeal,  ‘ '  Guarding  the  Cross  with 
Erupp  Guns,  ’  ’  are  no  doubt  in  accord  with  his 
denunciation  of  certain  motives,  which  in  some 
quarters  are  attributed  to  those  at  whose  door 
lies  the  responsibility  of  the  war.  These  mo¬ 
tives,  as  Dr.  Parkhnrst  enumerates  them,  are 
the  extension  of  Protestant  missions,  the  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  which  are  expected  to 
aoome  to  our  country,  and  the  extension  of 
Christian  civilization.  Against  these  as  mo¬ 
tives  for  the  war  Dr.  Parkhnrst  brings  to  bear 
his  most  brilliant  epigrammatic  power,  and 
that  intense  earnestness  which  weights  and 
makes  potent  nearly  every  utterance  of  his. 
The  pamphlet  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation 
if  only  to  lead  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  still,  thank  God  I  very  largely  in  the 
majority,  to  search  their  own  minds  and  dis¬ 
cover  whether  indeed  their  support  is  based  on 
fallacious  grounds  like  these,  or  on  a  true  and 
noble  recognition  of  the  duty  this  country 
owed  to  her  oppressed  and  outraged  neighbor, 
Cuba. 

For  that  the  war  in  Cuba  was  initiated 
under  a  solemn  sense  of  that  duty  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  which  is  essentially  Christian  and  not  to 
be  found  beyond  the  infiuence  of  Christianity, 
that  it  was  entered  upon  with  reluctance  and 
only  under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  that 
sense  of  duty,  is  as  certain  as  it  is  that  no  one 
oould  then  fore  see  the  large  and  intricate  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  war  would  entail;  as  certain 
as  it  is  that  not  all  these  problems  have  been 
properly  understood  by  the  American  people 
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or  ideally  handled  by  our  government.  In  our 
opinion,  whatever  mistakes  our  government 
has  made  are  largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  the 
pressure  brought  upon  it,  on  the  one  hand  by 
those  of  its  friends  who  have  taken  the  unwor¬ 
thy  view  of  the  situation  which  Dr.  Parkhurst 
so  energetically  and  so  ably  combats,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  that  opposition  party  which 
he  with  a  broader  view  and  a  more  consistent 
spirit  than  almost  any  other  so  enthusiastically 
champions.  The  former  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted  by  Dr.  Parkhurst ’s  pamphlet  and  we 
hope  for  it  a  wide  reading  among  them ;  but 
we  would  remind  both  groups  of  the  obvious 
distinction  between  taking  advantage  of  un¬ 
foreseen  conquests  to  extend  missions,  and 
making  war  on  pagans  for  that  purpose  only 
or  primarily.  Thus  the  logic  of  Dr.  Parkhurst’s 
appeal  is  doubtful,  however  admirable  its 
intent.  To  us  it  appears  a  simple  fact  that  no 
such  state  of  things  as  this  appeal  premises  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  extension  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  or  influence  of  our  Republic. 

AN  UNUSUAL  PROCEEDING  IN  THE  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN  BUILDING. 

The  February  session  of  our  Foreign  Board 
was  varied  from  the  usual  routine  by  an  episode 
which  gave  pleasure  to  its  members  and  to  a 
representative  audience,  which  filled  the  large 
apartment,  824  of  the  Presbyterian  Building. 
Despite  mid-winter  season  there  was  afternoon 
sunshine  without  and  within.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  President,  Dr.  John  D.  Wells, 
yet  beaming  with  the  loving  amenities  of  the 
jubilee  of  his  Brooklyn  pastorate,  and  as  this 
writer  entered  Dr.  George  Alexander  was  re- 
oiting  the  story  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood’s  large 
and  long  services,  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  It  was  in  his  honor  that  all  were  gath¬ 
ered,  the  occasion  being  the  unveiling  of  a 
fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Ellinwood,  painted  by  Mrs. 
Jeannette  S.  Loop,  and  the  gift  to  the  Board 
of  all  of  its  members  and  officers.  The 
audience,  familiar  as  himself  with  all  that  had 
been  attempted  and  achieved  by  our  senior 
active  Secretary,  were  evidently  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  presentation  speech  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Place  pastor. 

Dr.  Ellinwood,  though  by  this  time  hardened 
to  all  sorts  of  exigencies,  one  might  hope,  came 
forward  to  respond  holding  on  to  his  equanim¬ 
ity  by  main  strength.  His  speech  was  admira¬ 
ble  in  its  modesty,  in  its  love-fraught  refer¬ 
ences  to  colleagues  in  the  work,  the  dead  and 
the  living,  and  more  than  all  in  its  untamed 
enthusiasm  for  world-wide  missions.  His 
work  had  ever  been  a  delight,  never  a  task, 
and  the  days  all  too  short  for  its  adequate 
aooomplishment.  All  this  and  more,  after  he 
had  premised  that  he  found  himself  framed 
into  a  situation  that  fairly  crowded  him  to 
the  wall— the  money  all  raised  and  the  artist 
waiting.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  stubborn 
though  he  might  be,  but  to  submit  with  dooil- 
ity.  The  deft  hand  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Brown,  he  discovered,  had  been  in  it  all. 

The  portrait  was  here  unveiled  by  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son,  and  accepted  by  the  President,  Dr.  Wells, 
whereupon  Dr.  B.  B.  Booth  who,  as  some  may 
remember,  specially  exerted  himself  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  services  of  Dr.  Ellinwood  (not  very  long 
before  a  Rochester  pastor),  oame  forward 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  spoke  a  few  warm 
congratulatory  words,  as  one  who  had  known 
him  and  loved  him,  ever  since  his  student  days. 
At  one  point  in  his  speech  Dr.  Ellinwood  had 
made  reference  to  the  portraits  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Mitchell  and  Gillespie,  hanging  near, 
saying  that  his  own  labors  might  soon  and 
suddenly  cease  Dr.  Booth  happily  questioned 
the  intimation,  expressing  the  hope  that  they 
might  through  God’s  favor  be  at  their  best  for 
ten  years  to  come. 

And  so  the  happy  occasion  ended.  Dr.  Wilson 


Phraner  calling  out  his  approval  from  the  front 
row  of  chairs,  his  alert  aspect  an  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  hardv  challenge. 

THE  KING’S  DAUGHTERS’  TH ANK-0FFERI>0 

The  good  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Order  of  the  King’s  Daughters  and 
Sons  is  recognized  by  multitudes.  It  is  only 
fourteen  years  since  a  little  band  of  ten  women 
resolved  to  labor  for  a  more  genuine  spiritual 
life  for  themselves  and  others,  and  with  a  presci¬ 
ence  which  seems  wonderful  enrolled  them¬ 
selves  as  the  Central  Council  of  the  Order 
yet  to  be  born.  In  less  than  five  years  the 
Order  had  girdled  the  world,  and  now  more 
than  half  the  states  of  our  Union  have  a  state 
organization,  many  have  county  and  a  few 
city  organizations.  Canada  has  a  national  and 
seven  provincial  organizations,  and  many  other 
provinces,  states,  territories  and  nations  are 
asking  to  be  organized. 

Such  a  work  is  necessarily  costly  and  it  is 
simply  marvelous  that  this  little  band,  the 
Central  Council,  has  accomplished  so  much, 
with  no  fund  and  no  means  of  commanding 
even  the  small  tax  of  ten  cents  a  year  which 
is  laid  upon  members.  As  a  simple  act  of 
filial  gratitude  and  duty  the  Ontario  Branch 
of  the  Order  now  undertakes  to  raise  a  large 
Thank-Offering  to  be  given  to  the  Central 
Council  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
its  work.  It  is  an  admirable  plan,  and  is  con¬ 
ceived  none  too  early.  The  devoted  women 
of  the  Central  Council,  none  of  whom  is  dow¬ 
ered  with  large  wealth,  have  borne  an  immense 
burden  all  these  years.  And  all  who  know 
even  a  little  of  the  good  work  of  the  Order  in 
churches  and  charities  and  in  the  higher  spir¬ 
ituality  of  countless  individual  lives,  must 
approve  this  plan,  wish  it  large  success  and 
co-operate  with  it  whether  or  not  they  are 
members  of  the  Order. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  will  visit  the  Tenement  House  Exhibit 
which  after  its  opening  on  Saturday  evening 
next  will  be  found  at  the  former  Sherry  Build¬ 
ing,  404  Fifth  avenue,  corner  of  Thirty-seventh 
street.  This  exhibition  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  houses  of  this  city.  Everybody  knows  in 
a  general  way  that  these  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
oity  and  a  disgrace  to  Christian  citizenship; 
but  there  is  far  too  much  reality  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character  of  our  citizenship  for  such  evils 
to  be  long  tolerated  once  their  actual  character 
is  known.  This  exhibit  will  serve  the  essential 
purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  all  right- 
minded  people  to  know  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  the  larger  half  of  our  community 
live.  Moreover  it  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  know  just  how  far  the  attempt  to 
remedy  these  conditions  has  gone  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  other  cities  where  the  problem  is 
also  a  difficult  one.  Models,  maps,  plans,  pho¬ 
tographs,  charts  and  tables  of  statistics  are 
included  in  the  exhibit.  They  illustrate  the 
different  phases  of  the  housing  problem  and 
the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  it  in  New  York,  London  and 
leading  European  cities. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  "struck  twelve’’  if 
not  thirteen  at  its  meeting  on  Monday  night. 
It  is  not  often  that  four  addresses  are  heard  on 
a  single  occasion,  each  of  whioh  is  so  distinct 
in  character  and  all  of  whioh  are  such  a  union 
of  wit,  thoughtfulness  and  pertinence  as  the 
addresses  of  Dr.  Pnrves,  Miss  Hazard,  Miss 
Woolley  and  Dr.  George  Harris.  That  the 
last  three  are  newly  inaugurated  or  prospective 
college  Presidents  and  the  first  the  pastor  elect 


of  one  of  the  most  prominent  churches  in  this 
city  seemed  to  give  a  character  of  youth,  of 
hopefulness,  of  a  glad  outlook  into  the  future 
which  was  very  inspiring.  Even  the  "social 
hour’’  which  followed  seemed  to  feel  the  influ¬ 
ence  in  a  larger  and  more  general  comradeship 
of  the  guests.  The  music  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy  of  the  Marble  Oollegiate  Ohurch  was 
appropriate  and  delightful,  and  the  collation 
only  too  generous  and  good. 


Ool.  H.  H.  Hadley,  widely  known  in  Besone 
Work,  has  resigned  the  office  of  Lay  Director 
of  the  Ohurch  Army  which  he  has  held  for 
several  years  on  the  ground  that  deeming  the 
success  of  the  idea  to  be  now  established  and 
having  during  this  time  received  no  salary, 
it  becomes  imperative  for  him  to  engage  in 
lecturing  to  pay  his  personal  debts.  Ool.  Had¬ 
ley  will  lecture  in  the  interest  of  Total  Absti¬ 
nence  and  Rescue  Work.  In  accepting  his 
resignation  the  two  Olerical  Directors  of  the 
Ohurch  Army,  Drs.  E.  Walpole  Warren  and 
William  M.  Hughes,  say:  Your  arduous  and 
painstaking  efforts  have  successfully  vindicated 
the  undertaking  of  some  such  organization,  as 
both  practical  and  advantageous  to  the  Ohurch, 
if  ever  she  is  to  recover  the,  at  present,  lost 
masses,  to  her  ministrations.  The  financial 
burden  you  have  borne,  in  making  the  experi¬ 
ment,  is  far  too  great  for  yon  to  be  called  upon 
to  sustain  any  longer.  In  severing  our  connec¬ 
tion,  by  accepting  your  resignation,  we  delight 
to  put  on  record  your  uniform  consideration 
of  our  suggestions,  and  willingness  to  work, 
only  too  hard,  to  make  the  Army  Movement 
a  success.  _ 

Drive  a  nail  here.  Settling  the  Roberts  case 
has  not  settled  the  Mormon  question.  It  has 
been  one  good  blow  in  that  direction.  But  if 
people  settle  down  again  in  the  serene  belief 
that  all  is  now  well,  it  will  amount  to  far  less 
than  it  ought.  Rather  should  it  be  made  a 
fulcrum  for  that  greater  effort  along  Gospel 
lines  whioh  is  so  urgently  needed.  Roberts  is 
only  a  symptom ;  let  ns  oure  the  disease  from 
whioh  the  symptom  springs.  Polygamy  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  pagan  doctrines  of  God  and 
man  whioh  are  held  by  Mormonism.  It  will 
always  be  believed,  and  at  least  secretly  prac¬ 
ticed,  until  these  beliefs  are  replaced  by  those 
of  Christianity.  Law  is  good,  but  the  Gospel 
is  better,  and  both  should  co-operate. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tuskegee  Negro 
Conference  will  occur  at  Tuskegee,  Ala. .  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Institute  on  February  21  and  22.  The 
meeting  promises  to  be  largely  attended  by 
representative  colored  people  from  most  of  the 
Southern  states.  These  occasions  are  wont  to 
give  a  grand  impulse  and  direction  to  those 
who  much  need  such  influences. 


Last  Sunday  the  pastor- elect  of  the  Brown 
Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  the  Rev.  John 
Timothy  Stone,  received  into  his  church  in 
Cortland  thirty-five  members,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  made  confession  of  their  faith.  The 
same  evening  Mr.  Stone  preached  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  sermon  to  a  large  class  of  graduates 
from  the  State  Normal  School ;  the  church  be¬ 
ing  crowded  notwithstanding  the  storm. 

President  Patton  preached  to  large  congre¬ 
gations  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  last  Sun¬ 
day.  At  11  o’clock  Monday  forenoon  the 
Countess  Schimmelmann  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  her  Gospel  work  among  tne 
fishermen  of  the  Baltic  to  a  crowded  audience 
in  the  lecture-room.  Dr.  Purves,  the  pastor- 
elect,  is  to  give  the  preparatory  lecture  Friday 
evening.  He  will  preach  Sunday  morning  and 
administer  the  communion  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 
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DEATH  OF  REY.  DR.  EDDY.  1851  to  Miss  Hannab  Maria  Condii,  daughter  Eddy  and  four  children  still  remain  in  Syria. 

Rev  Wilson  Phraner  DD  Oondit,  who  for  more  One  son,  Dr.  R.  Oondit  Eddy  of  New  Rochelle, 

The  following  sketch  of  Dr  Eddy’s ‘ llie  and  work  y®“®  t*"®  honored  pastor  of  the  N.  Y.,  only  being  in  this  country.  What  an 

is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Phraner  his  classmate  and  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  him-  aggregate  of  Christian  service  (more  than 

intimate  friend.  self  a  warm  and  earnest  friend  and  supporter  two  hundred  years)  and  what  blessings  has 

A  telegram  has  just  been  received  announc-  of  missions.  Having  arrived  in  Syria,  Mr.  and  this  one  family  given  to  the  benighted  people 
ing  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  W.  Mrs.  Eddy  were  assigned  to  the  station  at  of  Syria.  The  fidelity  and  the  heroism  of 
Eddy  of  Beyront,  Syria,  one  of  our  most  hon-  Aleppo  in  the  north.  When  afterwards  in  1857  such  a  service  are  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
ored  and  useful  missionaries  upon  the  foreign  that  station  was  surrendered  to  the  Central  know  the  record.  Such  a  noble  career  and 
field.  Dr.  Eddy  has  been  in  Syria  more  than  48  Turkey  mission,  they  were  for  a  little  while  at  work  as  that  of  our  brother,  Dr.  Eddy,  seem 
years,  first  at  Aleppo,  afterwards  for  more  than  Kefr  Shina,  near  Beyrout,  but  soon  after  they  to  invest  life  with  a  new  significance  and  value, 
twenty  years  at  Sidon,  where  he  and  Rev.  went  to  their  more  permanent  field  at  Sidon,  opening  and  suggesting  the  larger  opportunities 
Mr.  Ford  inaugurated  the  work  in  that  impor-  where  they  organized  one  of  the  most  effective  and  possibilities  and  commending  the  mission- 
tant  field,  which  has  since  been  to  so  large  sm  missionary  stations  in  Syria,  and  continued  ary  field  not  only  as  the  arena  of  the  grandest 
extent  superintended  and  carried  on  by  their  their  work  there  for  twenty -one  years.  and  noblest  heroism,  but  as  well  the  field  of  th 

children.  In  this  field  they  were  associated  with  the  highest  type  of  a  truly  ennobled  and  conse- 

For  the  last  twenty-one  years.  Dr.  Eddy  has  Rev.  J.  E.  Ford,  who  had  also  been  their  orated  service, 

been  connected  with  the  Theological  School  in  companion  in  labor  in  Aleppo.  Under  the  Said  Dr.  Eddy  in  closing  his  letter  to  his 

Beyront,  where  since  the  return  of  Dr.  Dennis  ministry  of  these  two  brethren  the  churches  of  classmates  of  Williams  College  at  their  40th 
to  this  country,  he  has  had  a  large  share  in  the  Sidon  and  the  many  neighboring  towns  were  anniversary:  "My  health  has  been  good,  and  I 
instruction  of  the  students  besides  aiding  in  organized,  also  the  seminary  for  girls  and  nn-  have  been  happy  in  my  work.  Had  I  my  life 
the  editing  of  some  of  our  periodicals  and  in  merous  other  schools  were  established  which  are  to  live  over  again  I  would  choose  the  same  work 
general  missionary  work.  Dr.  Eddy  had  just  still  existing  and  exerting  a  wide  and  hallowed  and  field,  rejoicing  in  the  honor  and  privilege 
finished  a  complete  commentary  in  Arabic  infinence  through  all  that  region.  A  son  and  of  having  part  in  such  a  service.  ’  ’ 
upon  the  New  Testament  for  the  two  hundred  two  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy,  viz :  the  east  Oranok,  n.  J. 

millions  of  people  speaking  the  Arabic  tongue.  Rev.  William  K.  Eddy  and  Miss  Harriet  M.  _ 

and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  _ 

engaged  upon  a  commentary  on  the  - - - RELIGION  THE  SOUNDEST  COMMON  SENSE. 

Old  Testament.  He  was  regarded  Not  only  because  there  is  such  a  thing  as 

as  one  of  the  best  Arabic  scholars  ethnic  religious  consciousness  and  a  universal 

in  the  mission  and  was  greatly  es-  conscience,  but  also  a  general  conception  of 

teemed  by  all  hie  brethren;  and  his  essential  religions  truth  and  of  the  conditions 

death  is  deeply  lamented  not  only  human  life  which  furnish  a  basis  for  relig- 

by  his  immediate  co-laborers  upon  ions  appeal.  In  the  more  enlightened  and  ad- 

the  Syrian  field,  but  by  the  whole  \  vanced  religious  society  the  people  have  rea- 

Ohnrch  at  large.  \  sonable  grounds  for  the  recognition  of  some 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy  was  born  in  V  ‘  doctrines  and  some  facts  which  especially  com- 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  December  18,  mand  their  respect  as  inducements,  incentives 

1825.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  to  the  true  religious  life.  Men’s  conceptions 


in  scholarship.  After  leaving  the  \  rV  repentance  and  righteousness,  do  not  generally 

seminary  Mr,  Eddy  preached  with  **  '  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  many;  and  if  one 

much  acceptance  in  Jersey  Oity,  "  addresses  men  as  they  did,  his  speech  will  fall 

Boston,  in  Hartford  and  in  Nor-  fiat  because  it  is  not  received  as  the  urgent 

wich.  Conn.  Flattering  calls  were  truth  of  to-day.  Bring  before  the  populace 

tendered  him  in  some  of  these  cities  which,  Eddy  (now  Mrs.  Hoskins  of  Zahleh),  and  Miss  those  views  of  life  and  destiny  cut  by  a  sharp 
however,  he  refused  to  accept,  having  set  Dr.  Mary  Pierson  Eddy,  together  with  Mrs.  line  beyond  which  is  no  recall  or  recovery  and 
his  heart  upon  the  foreign  missionary  field.  Ford  and  a  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Ford,  the  majority  will  say  that  they  are  not  really 
His  father  before  him  had  desired  and  purposed  and  a  daughter.  Miss  Sarah  A.  Ford,  have  now  truthful  representations  and  consign  them  to 
to  engage  in  this  work,  but  was  providentially  for  many  years  carried  on  the  work  in  Sidon  neglect  or  denial. 

hindered.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  that  one  and  the  immediately  surrounding  field.  Thus  On  the  other  hand,  if  yon  teach  men  to 
of  his  sons  should  undertake  the  work,  which  instead  of  the  fathers  are  the  children.  hearken  for  the  voice  of  God  within  their  own 

through  failure  of  health  he  himself  had  been  In  1878,  Dr.  Eddy  was  called  from  Sidon  to  souls,  to  watch  for  the  vision  of  Christ  through 
prevented  from  entering  upon.  To  this  work,  the  work  of  instructor  in  the  Theological  Sem-  the  Spirit,  to  make  silences  in  their  lives,  or 
as  one  called  of  God  and  solemnly  consecrated  inary  at  Beyront  and  to  pastoral  and  editorial  to  nse  those  which  God’s  providence  strikes 
to  it  by  paternal  vows,  his  son  cheerfully  de-  work  in  that  city,  where  he  continued  to  render  around  them,  yon  will  get'a  grateful  hearing 
voted  his  life.  most  efficient  and  faithful  service  in  the  work  and  be  a  true  religious  helper.  If,  instead  of 

In  November,  1851,  under  appointment  of  to  which  he  had  so  heartily  and  unreservedly  officially  handing  out  dogmas  as  if  they  were 
the  American  Board  Commissioner  Foreign  consecrated  his  life.  specifics  and  beliefs  as  if  they  were  stocks  or 

Missions,  Mr.  Eddy  set  sail  for  Syria,  the  very  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eddy  have  been  among  our  schemes,  yon  can  personally  say,  ‘  ‘  I  have  seen 
field  to  which  his  parents  had  twenty-eight  most  laborious  and  useful  missionaries.  For  and  I  know.  Come  yon,  and  see  also;  I  have 
years  before  been  appointed,  but  had  been  pre-  nearly  half  a  century  they  have  stood  in  their  heard,  let  the  voice  speak  into  your  own  heart 
vented  from  carrying  out  their  purpose.  But  place  and  faithfully  done  their  work,  exerting  and  follow  its  behests,’’  men  will  heed  yon  and 
the  prayer  of  these  parents,  that  having  been  an  infinence  which  has  been  widely  extended  honor  yon.  There  will  be  souls  as  the  hire 
themselves  hindered  from  going  they  might  be  and  which  has  been  signally  owned  and  greatly  of  such  workers.  This  is  the  common  sense 
able  to  send  a  substitute  in  the  person  of  one  blessed  of  God  in  the  enlightening  and  salva-  way  of  evangelizing  men,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  their  sons  to  the  foreign  missionary  field  tion  of  many  souls  and  in  the  organizing  of  things  in  human  nature— that  to  which  yon 
was  answered.  agencies  and  in  the  founding  of  institutions  must  recognize  the  rightful  claim  of  every 

Previous  to  embarking  to  engage  in  his  life  which  shall  long  live  to  bless  that  land  of  such  man,  is  a  sound,  practical  common  sense, 
work,  Mr.  Eddy  was  married  in  the  fall  of  special  interest  to  the  Christian  Chnrch.  Mrs.  R.  A.  S. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  REALITY. 

Rev.  W.  Courtland  Robinson. 

THE  PROBLEM. 

In  the  year  1887  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of 
Potsdam,  N.  T. ,  in  numbers,  strength  and  gen¬ 
eral  spirit  was  much  like  the  average  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnrcbes  situated  in  similar  remote 
villages  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
Financially,  also,  it  was  like  too  many  others. 
Its  constituency  represented  comfortable  means 
with  no  one  possessed  of  extraordinary  wealth. 
For  many  years  there  had  been  a  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  and  each  year  the  Treasurer  reported 
a  deficiency  in  current  expenses,  which  a  few 
devoted  men  and  women  made  good,  or  it  went 
over  in  the  shape  of  a  floating  debt.  There 
was  the  lengthy  list  of  delinquent  pew- holders, 
the  minister  and  every  other  creditor  had  to 
wait  for  pay.  Let  a  bill  be  presented  and  the 
Treasurer  must  rush  around  to  collect  a  little, 
or  pay  it  from  hie  own  pocket  or  ask  the  col¬ 
lector  to  ‘  *  call  again.  ’  ’  Resulting  from  all 
this  was  gloom  and  general  dilapidation  in 
every  part  of^chnrch  life. 

THE  MAN. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  January,  1888, 
a  new  Treasurer  was  elected.  He  was  a  man 
of  education,  honor  and  common  sense.  He 
was  well  known,  respected,  of  excellent  busi¬ 
ness  ability  and  withal,  courteous,  tenacious 
and  filled  with  ideas.  He  soon  made  a  fuss. 
He  would  not  rush  around  to  collect  money  to 
pay  bills  when  presented.  He  would  not  be 
compelled  to  greet  the  pastor  with  sheepish 
look  because  salary  was  behind  and  no  im¬ 
provement  in  sight.  Other  men  might,  he 
would  not;  nor  would  he  get  out.  The 
Treasurer  was  elected  to  keep  money  and  pay 
bills,  the  congregation  must  give  him  money 
to  keep  and  pay.  He  insisted  and  complained 
until  some  devoted  leaders  joined  with  him 
and  in  two  weeks  after  the  start  the  bonded 
indebtedness  was'provided  for.  On  the  day  of 
the  debt  cancellation  a  high  wind  injured  the 
church  building  to  the  amount  of  |600.  In 
spite  of  the  $2,600  just  raised,  the  new  Treasurer 
refused  to  hire  a  mechanic  or  turn  a  hand  until 
the  cash  to  meet  the  estimated  cost  was  In  his 
hand.  People  plead,  borne  scolded,  he  stuck 
and  conquered.  With  debts  paid  he  was  ready 
for  business. 

THE  PRINCIPLES. 

Mr.  Treasurer  laid  down  some  principles. 
(Pews  are'not  rented  in  this  ohnrch,  they  are 
Assigned  by  lot.  Money  is  raised  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  )  First,  the  reformer  insisted  that  every 
possible  contributor  should  be  seen  in  person 
by  a  leading  member  of  the  church.  Some 
four  or  five  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  best  men  in  the  ohnrch 
are  sent  with  subscription  papers  to  certain 
persons  allotted  to  each.  The  canvass  is  most 
thorough. 

Second  principle  was  that  each  subscriber 
must  sign  his  own  name  and  set  down  his  own 
pledge.  No  assuming  that  “he  will  do  the 
same  as  last  year.  “  No  presuming  or  guessing 
by  any  one.  It  must  be  a  plain  black  and 
white  matter.  Ink  preferred  to  pencil  mark. 

Third :  Each  one  must  pay  and  pay  before 
or  at  the  annual  meeting.  At  first  statements 
and  duns  were  freely  used,  sent  alike  to  the 
richest  and  the  poorest.  Of  late  they  are  less 
needed,  but  if  needed  they  are  still  used.  En¬ 
velopes  are  put  in  each  seat  and  a  majority  pay 
weekly  or  monthly.  Those  who  do  not  or  can¬ 
not  pay  before  or  at  the  annual  meeting,  with 
a  few  days’  grace  in  some  cases,  have  their 
obligations  cancelled.  There  are  no  old  ac¬ 
counts  against  anybody. 

Fourth ;  Each  contributor  is  entitled  to  know 
where  every  cent  goes,  and  must  be  convinced 
that  the  money  is  judiciously  expended.  The 
outlay  is  as  conservative  as  is  consistent  with 
efficiency  and  dignity.  At  the  proper  plaoeg 


the  money  is  used  freely,  but  for  useless  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  hard  to  draw  out.  The  Treasurer’s 
annual  report  mentions  minutest  payments  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  good  speech  on  ohnrch 
finances,  as  valuable  as  the  report  itself. 

Fifth :  All  the  people  must  see  the  estimate 
for  expenses  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  annual 
meeting  ( which  has  a  large  attendance  because 
of  seat  drawing)  a  blackboard  is  put  up,  on 
which  the  estimates  are  written : 


Pastor’s  salary . so  much 

Music . so  much 

Fuel . so  much 


Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Anybody  can  question,  criticise,  object.  It 
is  always  adopted  and  all  are  satisfied. 

Sixth :  All  expenses  must  be  provided  for  by 
subscription  before  the  seats  are  allotted  or 
meeting  finally  adjourns.  One  year  a  recess 
of  two  weeks  was  taken,  but  of  late  it  has  all 
been  subscribed,  sometimes  more,  before  the 
meeting. 

The  above  principles  are  fundamental.  No 
deviation,  shortening  or  exception  is  allowed 
or  thought  of. 

THE  RESULT. 

In  1889  the  last  vestige  of  debt  was  cancelled. 
In  1890  every  bill  was  paid  promptly  when 
dne.  In  1891  and  thereafter  a  surplus  appeared 
each  year.  In  1896  7  a  voluntary  increase  of 
$400  per  year  was  made  in  current  expenses. 
That  same  year  the  community  suffered  from 
many  financial  failures,  including  the  largest 
bank,  but  in  spite  of  widespread  loss  and  panic 
the  church  treasury  showed  no  change  and  a 
surplus  was  reported.  There  is  not  a  year  in 
which  $25  of  amount  subscribed  and  due  is  un¬ 
paid  five  days  after  the  annual  meeting.  There 
is  always  a  surplus  on  hand  to  meet  emergen¬ 
cies  and  to  pay  bills  when  the  tide  goes  down 
in  the  summer  months.  At  the  meeting  held 
January  8,  1900,  the  Treasurer  reported  a  cash 
surplus  of  $694  beside  amounts  paid  in  at  the 
meeting  (about  $50),  and  every  bill  paid  to 
date  and  coal  in  for  all  winter. 

Indirect  results  are  a  united  happy  chnrch 
that  feels  prosperous ;  a  people  who  pay  sub¬ 
scriptions  promptly  and  cheerfully;  annual 
meetings  that  give  the  ohnrch  an  uplift;  a 
great  attraction  for  new  residents  who  are 
liable  to  attend  the  church  that  “keeps  things 
up;’’  a  minister  without  worry  over  finances; 
a  most  excellent  paid  choir ;  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions  imbibing  the  same  spirit  and  keeping 
finances  in  good  shape.  And  who  can  measure 
the  spiritual  advantages  r  The  missionary 
offerings  are  easier  to  get  and  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  is  clear  and  hopeful.  It  can  be 
done  anywhere  by  one  vigorous  man  who  will 
stick  unflinchingly  to  those  principles.  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
death  and  removal  of  several  large  contributors. 

The  Treasurer’s  name  is  George  H.  Sweet, 
but  he  will  not  move. 

ONE  PICTURE  OF  LINCOLN. 

Elizabeth  O.  Marsh 

Looking  backward  into  the  sixties,  I  count 
that  a  red-letter  day  on  which  I  met  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  the  first  and  last  time. 

At  Springfield  on  the  day  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  1860,  my  friend  and  I,  visiting  the  family 
of  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  state,  had  an  exceptional  opportu¬ 
nity  to  call  upon  the  President-elect.  Only 
three  weeks  had  passed  since  this  man  of  the 
people  had  triumphed  and  already  he  had  be¬ 
gun  to  pay  the  price  of  victory.  His  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  state  capitol  was  besieged  with 
visitors  all  day  long  and  into  the  night — 
friends,  politicians,  workmen,  women,  congress¬ 
men  and  especially  office  seekers — thronged  him. 

Great  as  was  our  desire  to  see  him,  we  hesi¬ 
tated  to  make  the  attempt,  fearing  to  add  one 
feather  to  the  burden,  but  Mr.  Bateman  was 
his  intimate  friend  and  we  were  two  teachers 


from  a  noted  seminary  in  the^  southern  end  of 
Illinois  —  inoffensive  but  sympathetic.  We 
wanted  no  offices  or  favors,  but  we  did  want  to 
look  upon  the  man  who  had  come  to  the  nation’s 
highest  place,  as  Esther  did,  *  ‘  for  such  a  time 
as  this.  ’’ 

The  young  girls  among  whom  we  were  liv¬ 
ing  were  intensely  excited  by  the  election. 
Home  were  loyal  to  the  old  flag,  and  some  were 
bitter  against  it.  The  name  of  Lincoln  was  on 
every  lip,  and  while  the  Northern  girls  held  it 
in  reverence,  almost  in  adoration,  many  from 
the  border  and  all  from  the  Southern  states 
named  it  only  with  fierce  scorn.  It  was  a  min¬ 
iature  Civil  War,  and  we  were  daily  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  the  effect  of  party  spirit  in  some 
of  our  most  amiable  pupils. 

The  November  afternoon  was  darkening, 
when  we  were  admitted  to  the  President’s 
room.  As  we  entered  the  very  plain  and  some¬ 
what  bare  apartment,  the  picture  of  him  as  he 
sat  at  his  desk  struck  into  my  memory  like  a 
die— sharp  and  imperishable. 

Strangely  enough,  he  was  alone.  His  last 
visitor  had  been  an  aged  man,  who  brought 
him  as  a  present  an  ox-chain,  which  he  had 
whittled  out  from  rails  that  Lincoln  had  split. 

As  Mr.  Bateman  introduced  us,  the  President 
began  to  rise — I  say  began,  because  as  he  sat  in 
his  chair  he  seemed  of  ordinary  height,  but 
rising  was  an  unfolding  process — he  seemed  to 
us  to  come  up  and  up,  like  Jack  and  the  Bean¬ 
stalk,  till  he  towered  above  other  men. 

And  oh,  the  fascination  and  pathos  of  that 
homely-handsome  face  I  His  smile  was  beauti¬ 
ful  and  illumined  the  whole  countenance,  ban¬ 
ishing  the  sadness  that  seemed  to  have  its 
abode  there. 

His  greeting  was  cordial,  his  manner  friendly, 
and  after  a  few  words,  he  walked  across  the 
room,  took  down  the  ox-chain  from  a  nail 
where  it  hung,  and  rattling  it  through  his 
fingers,  said:  “Is  not  that  a  fine  piece  of  work 
for  a  man  over  eighty  years  old?  See  how 
well  the  links  are  shaped,  and  the  whittling  is 
so,  smooth.  I  shall  keep  that — out  of  my  own 
rails,  too.’’ 

Some  talk  followed,  and  as  we  mentioned 
our  school,  the  President  was  much  interested 
and  expressed  his  good  wishes  in  words  earnest 
and  sincere. 

At  parting,  the  hearty  hand-clasp,  the  beam¬ 
ing  smile,  the  magnetism  of  that  wondrous 
personality,  won  ns  for  all  time,  and  always  in 
thinking  of  that  day  we  have  been  grateful  for 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
home — in  this  friendly,  simple  way. 

We  could  better  understand  afterward  the 
secret  of  his  power.  His  transparent  simplic¬ 
ity,  his  incorruptible  honesty,  his  keen  intel¬ 
lect  and  ready  wit,  his  sunny  good  humor  and 
kindly  heart  made  friends  and  converted  ene¬ 
mies.  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  al¬ 
though  nearly  thirty-five  years  dead  his  mem¬ 
ory  is  green— he  is  enshrined  in  our  hearts— the 
noblest  American. 

Ajihkrst,  Mass. 

MINISTERUL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  John  Reinhardt  of  Clara  City, 
Minn.,  has  entered  upon  his  labors  as  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Austin,  Minn. 

The  Rev.  Drs.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  John 
Balcom  Shaw  last  Sunday  preached  their  last 
sermons  before  their  departure  for  the  Holy 
Land.  Dr.  F.  H.  Marling  will  have  pastoral 
care  of  the  West  End  Chnrch  during  Dr.  Shaw’s 
absence. 

The  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  D.D.  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Detroit,  is 
expected  to  speak  to  the  students  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  upon  The  Distinctive 
Ideas  of  Congregationalism,  and  also  upon  The 
Use  of  Illustrations  in  Sermons,  on  Tuesday, 
February  20. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE,  ITS  STRENGTH  AND 
ITS  WEAKNESS. 

PREACHED  AT  THE  ST.  CLOUD  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  ORANGE.  N.  J.,  BT  THE  PASTOR. 

RET.  CHAUNCEY  W.  GOODRICH. 

I  Thoss.  t:  21 :  Prove  all  thinga ;  hold  fast  that  which 
Is  Kood. 

The  cult  of  Obrietian  Science  has  long  since 
developed  beyond  the  point  when  it  conld  be 
ignored  as  a  harmless  fad.  Already  it  has  a 
history  of  thirty  years;  and  of  late  there  has 
been  manifested  among  its  adherents  the  in* 
dnbitable  indication  that  as  a  religions  move¬ 
ment  it  has  passed  its  initial  stages — namely, 
the  disposition  to  divide  into  opposing  parties, 
the  conservative  and  the  liberal,  the  orthodox 
and  the  heterodox.  Its  societies,  or  chnrches, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  now  number 
fonr  hundred,  its  teachers  and  healers,  five 
thousand,  representing  an  actual  membership, 
it  is  claimed,  of  three  hundred  thousand.  Its 
growth  in  numbers  from  year  to  year  has  been 
extraordinary  and  it  is  far  from  giving  signs 
of  waning  power. 

The  character  of  its  adherents  also  is  such 
as  demands  respect.  The  new  teaching  has  of 
course  attracted  many  who  were  mere  "fad¬ 
dists,”  moved  by  an  Athenian  curiosity  for 
something  new,  and  many  restless  souls  always 
expectant  of  some  easy  panacea  for  the  ills  of 
body  and  spirit.  But  among  avowed  Christian 
Scientists  there  are  many  of  such  intelligence 
and  high  purpose  and  beauty  of  character  that 
we  cannot  class  them  with  the  light-weights 
who  might  easily  be  carried  away  with  the 
religious  fashion  of  the  moment. 

The  more  one  studies  the  movement,  the 
more  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  which  is 
wholly  a  delusion  or  a  fraud  could  exhibit 
such  vitality  or  attract  the  men  and  women 
that  it  does.  There  must  be  in  its  teaching 
some  truth— though  it  be  but  a  half  truth — to 
give  it  the  power  which  it  exerts  over  intelli¬ 
gent  and  earnest  souls.  No  consideration, 
therefore,  of  Christian  Science  is  just  or  wor¬ 
thy  which  concerns  itself  wholly  with  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  its  errors  or  the  ridicule  of  some  of 
its  palpable  absurdities.  Our  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  matter  should  be  rather  to  discriminate 
the  good,  to  stand  ready  to  appropriate  what¬ 
ever  is  helpful  and  from  that  vantage  point  of 
sympathy  to  judge,  with  less  prejudice,  its 
errors.  The  Scriptural  counsel  is  still  applica¬ 
ble,  "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  ” 

In  approaching  the  subject  then  in  this  at¬ 
titude — with  the  inquiry  first  of  all  as  to  what 
is  true,  what  is  good  in  the  teaching  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  new  system,  the  attention  is  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  most  obviously  beneficent  aspect 
of  it  as  a  system  of  physical  healing,  and  of 
this  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  moment. 
But  I  would  remind  you  that,  though  from  the 
first  this  has  been  the  most  prominent  aspect  of 
the  matter,  theoretically  and  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  more  discerning  leaders  in  the 
movement,  it  is  not  the  primary  aspect. 
Ohristian  Science  is  first  of  all  a  religion, 
teaching  of  Ood  and  of  man  and  of  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  another. 

Logically,  therefore,  the  first  fruitage  of  the 
new  faith  is  spiritual — manifesting  itself  in 
character.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  Ohristian 
Science,  like  some  of  the  other  sects,  tends  to 
produce  a  distinct  type  of  character. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  more  mooted  ques¬ 
tion  of  bodily  healing,  a  word  should  thus  be 
said  of  the  spiritual  graces  most  characteristic  of 
this  new  faith.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing 
that  if  there  are  graces,  there  are  also  blem¬ 
ishes,  and  we  have  many  of  ns  doubtless 
suffered  from  that  spiritual  conceit  which  in 
some  of  these  religionists  manifests  itself  in 
an  irritating  air  of  superiority  and  oondesoen- 
sion.  Nevertheless,  the  normal  product  of  this 
teaching  is  in  certain  graces  of  which  I  would 


name  the  two  which  seem  to  me  most  com¬ 
monly  observable. 

The  first  is  a  certain  quietnenn  and  serenity  of 
spirit.  This  impresses  us,  when  we  meet  it, 
by  its  contrast  with  the  prevailing  temper  of 
our  Ohristian  life.  Ours  is  a  restless,  anxious, 
fretted  age;  and  even  cur  Christianity  has 
caught  something  of  this  corroding  spirit.  As 
a  generation  we  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  defect  and  are  trying  to  remedy 
it.  And  we  are  under  a  distinct  obligation  to 
Christian  Scientists  in  so  far  as  their  quiet  and 
sunny  example  emphasizes  our  need.  But  does 
the  teaching  of  Ohristian  Science  offer  the 
only  adequate  basis  for  such  serenity  of  heart? 
Because  the  adherents  of  the  system  happen  to 
emphasize  by  their  example  a  grace  which  is 
to  day  too  generally  neglected,  shall  we  forget 
all  the  ground  that  is  offered  for  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  our  historic  faith?  Ton  will  bear  me 
witness  that  not  a  few  times  I  have  urged 
upon  yon  from  the  pulpit,  repose  of  heart — not 
merely  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  Ohristian  duty 
— reminding  yon  how  impressively,  in  his  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  associated  with  the 
cardinal  virtues  this  grace  of  the  nnanxious 
mind — recalling  the  great  legacy  which  he  left 
his  disciples  of  peace  such  as  the  world  conld 
not  give,  and  that  benediction  which  echoes  on 
through  the  Apostolic  writings,  "peace,  peace” 
— the  "peace  of  God”  which  should  "guard  all 
hearts  and  minds  in  Ohrist  Jesus.  ”  And  the 
record  of  the  Ohristian  centuries  brings  before 
ns  thousands  of  those  whose  lives,  though  they 
knew  nothing  of  this  new  teaching,  were  sweet 
and  winsome  with  the  serenity  which  the  old 
Gospel  gives. 

Yes,  we  all  need  more  repose  of  heart,  and 
we  thank  those  new  religionists  whose  exam¬ 
ple  has  reminded  ns  of  the  fact ;  but  we  believe 
that  the  teaching  and  grace  of  Ohrist,  as  we 
have  of  old  learned  of  him,  offer  the  sufficient 
promise  of  attainment  to  those  who  really 
crave  the  serenity  of  soul  which  he  urged. 

And  the  other  grace  which  I  would  mention, 
as  distinguishing  certain  of  the  adherents  of 
Ohristian  Science  is  an  exceptionally  vivid  con- 
sciovsness  of  the  divine.  Though  they  may  not 
think  of  God  as  their  personal  Heavenly  Father, 
yet  to  them  the  world  is  alive  with  spiritual 
energy.  At  every  moment  they  are  striving 
to  be  consciously  in  touch  with  the  divine.  In 
many  respects  they  may  seem  to  us  sadly  mis¬ 
taken  in  their  conception  of  God  and  of  their 
relation  to  him ;  yet  this  is  true,  that  in  an 
age  which  is  painfully  material,  they  offer  re¬ 
freshing  examples  of  men  and  women  who  are 
in  an  impressive  degree  spiritnally  minded. 
Not  only  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  belief, 
but  as  a  matter  of  praoticAl  living  they  strive 
to  make  spirit  the  great  reality. 

It  is  possible  that  to  some  Ohristians  who 
under  the  pressure  of  material  interests  have 
permitted  themselves  to  become  unspiritual  and 
earth-bound,  the  example  of  such  adherents  of 
the  new  faith  has  come  with  helpful  sugges¬ 
tion.  But  I  would  remind  yon  that  Christian 
Scientists  can  make  no  exclusive  claim  to  spir- 
tual-mindedness.  If  we  would  have  an  intenser 
oonsoionsness  of  the  divine,  we  are  not  shut  up 
to  their  doctrine.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  ever 
lived  in  manifest  communion  with  Gk>d,  and 
who  taught  ns  to  discern  his  presence  in  the 
very  field-flower  at  our  feet,  showed  us  this  way 
long  ago.  It  was  not  a  Ohristian  Scientist  who 
wrote,  "In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,”  who  assured  ns  that  "to  be  spiritn¬ 
ally  minded  is  life,”  who  urged  ns  to  "walk 
in  the  spirit.”  Nor  when  Brother  Lawrence 
in  later  years  told  of  the  "practice  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,”  and  led  others  into  that  life  of 
sweet  communion,  was  it  as  the  teacher  of  an 
easentially  different  Ohristianity  from  that 
which  we  to-day  know.  Nor  in  our  own  time 
did  it  require  a  Scientist,  so  called,  to  write. 


“Closer  is  He  than  breath  in?. 

Nearer  than  bands  and  feet.” 

No !  If  we  are  reminded  by  the  serenity  of 
heart  or  the  intense  spirituality  of  some  of  the 
worthier  adherents  of  this  "new  way”  of  cer¬ 
tain  defects  in  the  Christian  life  of  our  time; 
we  are  not— if  we  would  remedy  the  defects — 
limited  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  sect. 
We  are  only  prompted  to  look  with  more  ear¬ 
nestness  to  the  Gospel  as  we  have  received  it, 
to  learn  there  anew  those  truths  which  through 
the  centuries  have  blossomed  forth  again  and 
again  in  precisely  such  graces  of  character. 

But  I  realize  that  for  most  of  yon  it  has  been 
another  aspect  of  this  matter  which  has  been 
uppermost  in  mind  in  coming  here  to  day.  To 
the  great  mass  of  observers  the  thing  for  which 
Christian  Science  stands  is  bodily  healing.  It 
claims  to  be  a  system  of  cure  for  all  bodily 
ailments,  though  for  the  present,  owing  to  the 
elementary  character  of  the  experience  of  most 
of  its  adherents  and  the  wrong  attitude  of  the 
world  at  large,  its  leaders  counsel  recourse  to 
ordinary  practitioners  in  the  case  of  a  few 
specific  affections.  Christian  Scientists  do  not 
yet  as  a  rule  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
dentist,  or  in  case  of  broken  bones,  with  the 
aid  of  a  surgeon.  Theoretically,  however, 
every  form  of  disease  and  suffering  is  curable 
and  eventually  will  be  actually  cured — it  being^ 
asserted  that  under  ideal  mental  conditions 
even  hunger  will  be  satisfied  without  food. 

Such  are  the  claims  of  Ohristian  Science 
actual  and  prospective.  And  it  is  to  be  said 
that,  to  a  considerable  degree,  its  claims  are 
being  substantiated.  I  will  not  weary  yon  by 
citing  instances  or  adducing  proofs.  Indubita¬ 
ble  instances  of  cure  you  very  likely  know 
within  the  circle  of  your  own  acquaintance. 
And  it  is  a  matter  practically  beyond  question 
that  to-day  there  are  a  great  number  of  men 
and  women  who  weie  sick  and  who  now,  by 
every  test,  appear  to  be  permanently  restored 
through  Ohristian  Science. 

Now  if,  in  this  record  of  cures  wrought,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  stood  alone,  the  evidential  value 
of  the  fact  would  be  very  great.  But  I  beg 
you  to  notice  that  this  record  can  be  duplicated. 
If  the  Scientists  can  point  to  those  who  through 
the  acceptance  of  their  doctrine  or  through 
their  treatment  have  attained  health  again 
when  diseased,  so  can  the  advocates  of  Faith 
Healing  or  Mental  Healing  or  Magnetism  (so- 
called).  We  remember,  too,  those  who  of  late 
have  made  the  pilgrimage  in  faith  to  the 
sacred  grotto  at  Lourdes,  and  who,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  unimpeachable  witnesses, 
have  returned  to  their  homes  rid  of  all  their 
infirmities.  Nor  can  the  great  volume  of  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  healings  wrought  through  faith  in 
the  relics  of  the  saints  be  ignored.  And  tn 
this  list  should  be  added  those  cured  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  appearing  here  and  there  down  through 
history  (of  whom  our  own  Schlatter,  of  the 
West,  is  perhaps  the  latest  example),  whose 
word  or  touch  seems  to  have  had  an  almost 
miraculous  effect  in  certain  forms  of  disease. 

All  such  phenomena  as  these  evidently  belong^ 
together  in  any  broad  classification  of  the 
methods  of  healing ;  and  as  we  hold  them  be¬ 
fore  our  thought  and  ask  what  can  be  made  of 
them,  there  is  fortunately  much  to  aid  us  to  a 
conclusion.  Rather  tardily,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
for  those  who  profess  an  impartial  outlook, 
men  of  soientiflo  training  have  been  taking  up 
such  facts,  and  from  the  patient  study  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  particulars  framing  certain  definite 
principles.  They  are  as  yet  only  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  study,  but  already  the  well  estab¬ 
lished  conclusions,  though  pertinent  to  our 
subject  this  morning,  are  so  many  that  I  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  lay  them  all  before  yon.  I  can 
do  little  more  than  indicate  the  tendency  of 
trained  thought  upon  this  matter,  especially  in 
(Continued  on  page  tl.) 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  1861-1865.* 

This  is  the  closing  volume  of  the  series 
originally  projected  by  Mr.  Scbouler.  The 
six  volumes  cover  the  entire  period  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Oonstitntion  to  the  opening 
of  the  era  of  reconstruction  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  previous  volume  ended  with 
the  rise  and  consolidation  of  the  Republican 
party,  the  first  election  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
ominous  mutterings  in  the  South.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  begins  with  Mr.  Lincoln’s  first 
Inauguration  and  follows  the  history  through 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  Lee’s 
capitulation,  the  raisingof  the  fiag  over  Sum¬ 
ter  and  the  President’s  assassination. 

This  great  period,  throbbing  from  end  to  end 
with  interest,  tragedy  and  passion,  crowded 
with  momentous  events  and  woven  into  the 
most  complex  web  of  history  since  the  French 
Revolution  is  adequately  and  vividly  laid 
before  the  reader  in  688  well  printed  octavo 
pages.  Mr.  Scbouler  looks  at  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  with  the  eye  of  a  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  one  who  never  permits  his 
eye  to  wander  from  the  point  at  issue,  nor  his 
judgment  to  be  confused  as  to  its  importance. 
The  assumptions  that  underlie  the  work  are 
those  of  the  unreserved  and  unconditional 
Unionist  as  well  as  the  firm  believer  in  free 
democratic  society.  The  old  debate  which  has 
gone  on  from  Thucydides  down,  whether  strong 
convictions  stand  in  the  way  of  historic  candor, 
never  received  a  clearer  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  than  in  this  present  volume.  Tet  Mr. 
Schooler  does  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  opinions  and  conclusions.  He  reports 
them  with  calm  impartiality,  and  in  the  best 
possible  spirit,  but  with  all  the  sharp  points  of 
fact,  reality  and  rational  conviction  standing 
out  in  them  nnsoftened  and  unweakened. 

Next  to  his  accuracy  and  competent  com¬ 
mand  of  the  subject  this  is  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  his  work.  We  may  indeed  blush  as 
we  recall  the  hot,  blind,  blatant  and  furious 
partisanship  of  some  of  the  patriotic  histories 
of  the  war.  But  bad  as  they  were  they  had 
more  to  redeem  them  than'  the  colorless  inani¬ 
ties,  with  the  red  blood  of  reality  bleached  out 
of  them,  into  which  some  of  our  sentimental 
nationalist  writers  reacted  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  The  red  blood  of  positive  conviction  and 
Unionist  opinion  stands  out  all  over  this  book 
of  Mr.  Sohouler’s,  a  most  refreshing  character¬ 
istic  of  the  author  and  his  work. 

He  by  no  means  reserves  his  frankness  for  the 
South  nor  his  candor  for  the  North.  MoOlellan 
and  Fremont  are  drawn  with  the  same  unsparing 
truthfulness  that  deals  with  Jefferson  Davis, 
Benjamin,  Twiggs  and  Tombs.  The  most  pain¬ 
ful  chapter  in  the  history  to  write  was  proba¬ 
bly  that  on  Andersonville.  Any  historian 
might  be  glad  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  Mr. 
Scbouler  does  not  shrink  from  the  task  im¬ 
posed  on  him  even  here,  though  the  severe 
self-restraint  under  which  he  is  writing  is 
obvious  in  every  line  and  makes  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  a  model  of  sententious  brevity. 

The  defeot  we  must  feel  in  the  work  is  the 
absence  from  it  to  such  an  extent  of  the  civil 
life  of  the  period.  The  war  is  the  absorbing 
interest,  as  it  should  be  in  a  history  of  the 
war.  But  we  should  like  to  have  some  glimpse 
now  and  then  of  the  people  and  know  how 
they  fared  and  how  they  lived  in  this  long 
tragedy. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  war  are  fully 
and  intelligently  presented,  with  no  more 
severity  than  the  imperial  conspirator  of  the 
Tuilleries  deserved,  but  with  possibly  some 

*Being  VoL  VI.  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  the  Oonstitntion;  By  James  Schonler* 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $2.25.) 


failure  to  recognize  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain 
the  fact  that  she  was  slow,  rather  than  wrong. 
The  general  perspective  of  the  history  is  admira¬ 
bly  preserved  in  every  part.  In  his  military 
exposition  of  the  campaigns  the  author  keeps 
clear  of  confusing  details,  especially  of  the 
seductive  temptation  to  get  lost  in  battle- 
scenes. 

The  volume  abounds  in  personal  sketches. 
The  influence  individual  men  had  in  the  war, 
good  men  or  bad,  weak  men  or  strong,  compe¬ 
tent  or  incompetent,  has  never  been  brought 
out  more  fully.  In  this  art  of  personal  bio¬ 
graphic  narrative  and  workmanship  the  author 
is  another  Herodotus.  He  writes  too  with 
simplicity,  directness  and  literary  charm, 
though  he  does  split  his  infinitives. 

The  minor  issues  of  the  history  are  generally 
carefully  studied,  but  not  always,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  brief  statement  of  the  Fitz  John 
Porter  case,  which  leaves  that  much  suffering 
ofiScer  under  about  as  many  unjust  implications 
as  there  are  points  in  the  case.  The  account  of 
the  Monitor  and  Merrimack  fight  omits  its  most 
stirring  feature  and  does  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  a  young  hero.  Worden’s  injury 
was  not  slight.  Early  in  the  action  a  solid 
round  shot  struck  the  look-out  bare,  behind 
which  he  stood.  He  was  carried  below  dis¬ 
abled  and  never  recovered.  Dana  Green,  then 
a  past  midshipman,  son  of  Gen.  George  Green 
and  brother  of  Gen.  Francis  Vinton  Green,  took 
command  and  fought  off  the  Merrimack.  He 
was  afterwards  pot  in  command  of  the  navy 
yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ,  but  was  attacked 
by  an  ulcer  on  the  brain  and  in  the  frenzy  of 
his  agony  died  by  bis  own  hand. 

Such  matters  as  the  legal-tender  and  bank 
note  legislation  are  treated  with  extreme  brev¬ 
ity,  but  on  the  whole  in  a  fair  and  appreciative 
way  which  however  presents  the  case  rather 
from  the  political  than  the  financial  point  of 
view. 

General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  : 
the  Text.  By  William  Henry  Green  D.D., 
LL.D.  New  York:  Oharles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1899.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  190.  |1. 60. 

The  present  volume  is  the  second  in  the  series 
devoted  specially  to  the  field  of  “introduction,  ” 
the  first  having  dealt  with  the  canon  while 
this  takes  up  the  text.  It  therefore  discusses 
the  subject  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  writings  and  treats  of  the  Hebrew  at 
some  length,  its  relations  to  the  other  Semitic 
dialects  and  its  structure  and  characteristics, 
and  the  letters  in  and  with  which  it  was 
written.  A  very  brief  chapter  deals  with  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  then  the  reader  is 
led  to  consider  the  early  “immediate”  ver¬ 
sions  in  Greek,  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Latin  and 
Samaritan.  A  chapter  upon  the  history  of 
the  text  occupies  eighteen  pages,  and  another 
on  the  criticism  of  the  text  finishes  the 
book. 

Far  be  it  from  ns  to  pass  any  captious  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  this  performance,  but  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  that  it  does  not  evince  any  very 
recent  or  careful  study.  Of  the  works  cited  as 
literature  only  eight  are  less  than  twenty  years 
old,  and  even  two  of  these  are  review  articles. 
The  discussion  of  the  language  and  the  manner 
of  its  writing  makes  one  feel  like  a  traveler 
following  an  old  and  familiar,  but  disused  road 
along  which  are  scattered  many  well  nigh  for¬ 
gotten  landmarks  which  remind  one  of  conflicts 
once  waged,  but  long  since  forgotten.  The 
validity  of  the  vowel  points  was  once  an  im¬ 
portant  question,  but  it  long  since  ceased  to 
have  any  but  an  archaeological  interest,  amd  the 
controversy  in  which  these  points  figured  has 
been  relegated  to  the  same  museum  case  with 
the  disputations  of  Hebraists  and  Purists. 

Again  in  the  last  chapter  we  have  a  brief 
mention  of  the  “higher”  and  the  textual  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Scriptures.  The  former  is  defined 


and  declared  to  be  perfectly  legitimate,  but  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  brief  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  It  lacks  discrimination  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  one  most  make  if  one  would 
be  true  to  the  facts.  When  the  fuller  treat¬ 
ment  comes,  as  it  surely  musk,  in  a  subseqent 
vonlme,  it  may  relieve  the  unsatisfying  reason¬ 
ing  of  these  few  pages. 

On  many  points  the  volume  contains  correct 
and  valuable  information,  but  the  general  im¬ 
pression  given  is  that  the  text  was  penned 
many  years  ago  and  has  only  undergone  very 
slight  revision  before  going  to  the  printer. 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  (Sec¬ 
ond  Volume).  The  Oolleotion  of  the  Four 
Gospels  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
By  F.  Godet  D.  D.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Olark.  New  York:  Imported  by  Oharles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  8vo.  Pp.  xii , 
272.  $2. 

The  venerable  Nenohatel  professor,  now  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year,  has  not  lost  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  studies  of  a  life  time,  and  at  his 
special  desire  the  present  volume  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  first  part,  before  the  completion  of 
the  original  French  of  the  succeeding  part. 
In  this  volume  he  takes  up  the  general  question 
of  the  collection  of  the  Gospel  as  a  part  of  the 
canon  and  then  turns  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
to  subject  it  to  a  critical  examination.  Thia 
he  does  in  order  that  having  gathered  the  char¬ 
acteristic  facts  he  may  enter,  fully  equipped, 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  relationships  of  the 
individual  Gospel  narratives. 

But  this  purpose  or  method  is  rather  formal 
than  material.  Logically  it  may  be  more  pre¬ 
cise  and  scientific,  but  in  the  end  it  amounta 
to  the  same  thing,  and  the  author's  theory  ia 
the  same. 

The  author’s  position  is  conservative,  if  that 
word  may  be  used  to  indicate  a  theory  which 
some  would  call  antiquated.  Professor  Godet 
does  not  hold  to  an  original  Mark  as  the  sourca 
of  the  narrative  portion  of  the  synoptic  litera¬ 
ture,  or  to  the  Logia  of  Matthew  as  a  source 
for  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  But  he  thinks  that 
the  Aramaic  Logia  were  incorporated  in  the 
Greek  Gospel  by  way  of  translation ;  that  the 
Gospel  was  composed  of  two  parts,  one  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  church  and  the  other  to  unbeliev¬ 
ers,  but  that  they  were  mutually  confirmatory ; 
and  that  its  date  was  between  60  and  66  A.  D. 

Letters  of  Emerson  to  a  Friend.  Edited  by 
Oharles  Elliot  Norton.  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
and  Company.  1899. 

With  all  the  best  works  of  a  writer  to  choose 
from,  the  public  turn  with  joy  to  the  self-rev¬ 
elation  of  a  few  personal  letters  The  general 
feeling  is  that  what  has  been  written  off  hand 
for  the  eyes  of  one  friend,  contains  a  richer 
treasure  than  the  work  polished  for  publication. 

Emerson’s  letters  to  a  friend  have  just  the 
personal  touch  which  makes  them  delightful. 
His  enjoyment  of  friendship  was  peculiarly  his 
own  and  his  attitude  in  these  letters,  whole 
souled,  genial,  yet  temperate,  gives  a  striking 
revelation  of  his  powerful  and  independent 
personality. 

The  letters  are  fragmentary  and  informal. 
They  are  the  early  record  of  a  friendship  begun 
at  thirty  and  continued  through  life.  They 
contain  bits  of  nature,  glimpses  of  the  writer 
at  rest  or  at  work,  hints  of  his  feeling  about 
art,  books,  friends,  life  and  love. 

Embroidery  or  The  Graft  of  the  Needle. 
By  W.  G.  Paulson  Townsend.  Assisted  by 
Louisa  F.  Pesel  and  Others.  Illustrations. 
Truslove,  Hanson  and  Oomba.  New  York 
and  London:  |1  60. 

There  is  no  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  so 
much  is  left  to  the  general  matter  of  teste  or 
in  whioh  the  element  of  personal  refinement 
and  training  counts  for  so  much  as  in  em¬ 
broidery.  This  gives  value  to  snoh  manuals  as 
that  named  above.  It  is  a  manual  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  studenu  ma'nly  from  the  practical  point. 
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of  view  though  the  historic  side  is  not  left 
unsupported.  The  manual  begins  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  arts  of  design  as  applied  to  embroid¬ 
ery,  discusses  utility  in  method  and  material, 
adaptation,  symbolism,  etc.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  chaptevs  are  the  last  two,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  exposition  of  studies,  illustrated  with 
drawings  and  diagrams,  and  on  ecclesiastical 
and  heraldic  work.  The  whole  work  is  splen¬ 
didly  illustrated,  especially  with  drawings  and 
diagrams  which  come  in  and  help  out  the  text 
at  the  point  of  need. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Admirers  of  Sarah  Ome  Jewett  will  be  glad  to 
see  the  new  edition  of  Betty  Leiceeter's  Christ- 
mas,  brought  out  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  in  good  style  with  illustrations  of  ex¬ 
treme  refinement  and  delicacy — a  supplemen¬ 
tary  story  to  go  with  “Betty  Leicester.  ”  (|1. ) 

- Charles  Scribner  s  Sons  bring  out  a  new 

edition  for  this  year  of  King  Xoanett,  A  Story 
of  Old  Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
by  F.  J.  Stimson  (J.  S.  of  Dale).  A  well 
written,  thoroughly  constructed  story  with  a 
historic  setting,  though  not  developed  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  it 
is  placed,  neither  in  Massachusetts  nor  Vir 

ginia.  ($1. ) - In  Prime,  A  Story  of  Facts 

and  Factors,  by  Eniled.  A  story  of  a  poor  girl 
who  began  life  with  nothing  but  herself  and 
her  exertions  to  depend  on.  The  sudden  death 
of  a  rich  uncle  brings  her  wealth,  and  with  it 
new  responsibilities,  which  she  accepts  and 
endeavors  to  discharge  faithfully,  intelligently 
and  on  the^rinciples  and  methods  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  standard.  The  point  of  the  story  is  to 
show  the  fine  infinence  of  all  this  opportunity, 
responsibility  and  the  endeavor  to  meet  them 
in  character  and  in  the  development  of  a  noble 
womanhood.  (Revell.  $1.25.) 

Historic  Side  -  Lights,  by  Howard  Payson 
Arnold.  An  entertaining  and  frequently  illu¬ 
minating  collection  of  the  curiosities,  pleas¬ 
antries,  drolleries  and  side-lights  of  literature 
and  history.  The  author  is  a  free  lance,  apt 
to  look  at  things  in  the  light  of  a  huge  joke. 
In  general,  it  will  not  do  to  take  him  too  seri¬ 
ously.  We  might  as  soon  accept  the  mole  on 
Cromwell’s  face  for  a  portrait  of  the  Lord 
Protector  as  his  catalogue  of  John  Adams’s 
failings  for  the  representation  of  that  great 
man.  Mr.  Arnold  is  no  hero-worshiper.  No 
free-lance  and  no  one  with  a  genius  for  get¬ 
ting  on  the  shady  side  of  men  and  things  ever 
was.  Mr.  Arnold  can  hardly  keep  his  pen  off 
the  great  verities  and  venerables  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  He  hates  the  Jews  well  enough 
to  make  a  reputation  in  Paris.  He  writes, 
“The  Jews  were  nothing  but  a  horde  of 
monotheistic  barbarians  and  border  ruffians. 
They  did  not  believe  in  any  future  life  and 
were  bom  idolaters.  Their  Deity  was  all  that 
‘  a  man  of  War’  implies :  fierce,  revengeful, 
pitiless,  full  of  fire,  fury,  havoc  and  slaughter ; 
a  Cod  of  hate.’’  Now  Mr.  Arnold  quotes  the 
Bible  often  enough  and  well  enough  to  make 
us  sure  that  he  can  recall,  from  his  own  evan¬ 
gelical  Baptist  training,  passages  enough  to 
show  what  a  poor  caricature  of  the  Bible  and 
the  God  of  the  Bible  all  this  is.  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  spun  out  very  ingeniously  all 
through  the  book  as  a  thread  of  connection  to 
keep  the  whole  moving  on  in  order.  The 
“Polly  Baker’’  story  is  worked  out  very  well 
indeed.  So  is  the  question  of  University 
Degrees,  the  import  of  Franklin’s  LL.D.  and 
the  narrative  of  the  evolution  of  the  United 
States  Great  Seal — and  many  other  side-matters 
and  side-lights  of  history.  (Harper.  $2.60.) 

The  Roman  History  of  Appian  of  Alexandria, 
Translated  from  the  OreA,  by  Horace  White 
M.A.,  LL.D.  This  is  a  work  for  American 
scholars  to  be  proud  of.  The  last  English 
translation  was  made  in  1679,  is  hard  to  find 


and  cannot  be  read  when  found.  Mr.  White 
has  reconstmeted  the  translation  and  recast 
every  sentence.  He  has  provided  the  work 
with  a  full  preface  and  an  elaborate  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  essay  on  the  manuscripts  and  bibli¬ 
ology  of  Appian  by  Professor  Mendelssohn  of 
Dorpat.  His  own  notes  throw  the  light  of 
critical  and  comparative  scholarship  on  Appi- 
an’s  history.  His  work  is  far  more  than  a 
retranslation.  He  has  made  a  laborious  colla¬ 
tion  of  Appian’s  text  with  other  Latin  writers 
of  the  first  authority  to  decide  how  far  he  was 
the  “mere  compiler’’  it  was  once  the  fashion 
to  write  him  down— a  compiler  who  knew  only 
what  he  drew  from  Livy,  Caesar,  Plutarch  and 
the  others.  On  the  ground  of  his  own  inde¬ 
pendent  researches.  Dr.  White  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  never  saw  Caesar's  Com¬ 
mentaries,  knew  Livy  only  second-hand  and 
drew  for  his  authorities  mainly  on  Greek  writ¬ 
ers  whose  works  have  perished.  As  a  historian 
he  is  cool,  impartial  and  candid,  more  given 
to  the  narration  of  facts  than  to  comment  on 
them.  His  style  is  in  general  unadorned  but 
occasionally  glows  with  warmth  and  eloquence. 
He  is  candid,  and  no  partisan  of  Rome.  The 
speeches  reported  in  his  text,  excepting  the 
conversation  between  Octavius  and  Anthony 
before  the  surrender  at  Pemsia,  are  composed 
on  a  slender  historical  basis.  The  Parthian 
Book  with  its  biographies  of  Crassns  and  An¬ 
thony,  cribbed  from  Plutarch,  is  a  forgery, 
patched  up  and  inserted  into  Appian’s  text  by 
some  enterprising  bookmaker  to  sell  his  work. 
Where  Appian’s  text  needs  to  be  corrected  by 
better  authorities.  Dr.  White’s  footnotes  will 
usually  make  the  correction.  His  translation 
is  done  in  good,  flowing  English  which  follows 
the  author  closely  in  the  moods  and  changes 
of  his  style.  The  work  is  one  that  general 
readers  as  well  as  critical  students  may  be  glad 
to  get.  It  is  an  original  history  of  Rome  from 
the  beginning  and  retains  far  more  of  the 
impression  of  the  events  and  the  men  than  can 
be  hoped  for  in  modern  work.  (Macmillan. 
Two  vol.  12mo.  $3. ) 

Recollections  183S-1886,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Algernon  West  E.  O.  B.  The  writer  of  these 
Recollections  was  bom  in  1832.  Through  his 
father  he  traced  back  into  the  family  of 
William  Pitt.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Oxford  and  granddaughter  of  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole.  He  came  into  the  world  the  same  year 
with  the  Reform  Bill,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new  era  for  Great  Britain.  As  an  in¬ 
dication  of  what  this  means,  four  years  after 
he  was  bom  there  were  66,  (KX)  convicts  living 
in  British  penal  colonies  in  a  state  of  bratal 
immorality.  Now  there  are  only  4,000  under¬ 
going  penal  servitude  in  all  the  country.  The 
change  is  one  to  which  Sir  Algernon  West,  as  a 
member  of  the  Prison  Oommission,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  contribute  his  full  share  in  effecting. 
No  man  in  Great  Britain  has  lived  in  closer 
connection  with  the  life  and  heart  of  the  coun¬ 
try  or  known  its  controlling  spirits  more  confi¬ 
dentially.  He  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Secretary 
when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  and  in  many 
other  positions  of  influence  and  trast.  In  the 
present  volume  he  takes  his  readers  into  his 
confidence  as  far  as  he  is  permitted  to  do  so, 
and  throws  the  light  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge  on  the  England  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  is  a  very  full  volume  crowded  with 
men  and  with  events.  It  presents  an  unbroken 
series  of  splendid  scenes,  recollections  and 
memorabilia,  such  for  example,  as  the  opening 
of  Thackeray’s  Lectures  on  the  Georges  (1861), 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  or  the  amusing  epigram 
which  came  out  when  Disraeli  cribbed  a  passage 
writen  by  Thiers  in  his  Memoir  of  St.  Oyr,  for 
his  speech  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  death : 

**In  siuKinx  great  WellinKtoii's  praise, 

Diszv^s  truth  and  his  gnef  both  appMr ; 

For  he  let  fall  a  great  flood  of  tears  (Thiers), 

Which  wascertaintly  meant  for  sincere  (St.  Crr.)” 


This  is  but  one  plum  from  a  great  pudding 
stuffed  full  with  them.  The  volume  is  a  superb 
survey  of  the  life  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  (Harper’s.  |2.60. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for  Febru¬ 
ary  is  a  full  number  and  opens  with  an  appre¬ 
ciative  and  well  illustrated  article  on  Dwight 
L.  Moody. 

South  Sea  Bubbles  in  Science  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  February,  by  Prof.  John 
Trowbridge  of  Harvard  is  most  opportune  and 
readable. 

The  Library  Journal  names  thirty-four  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  which  have  received  endowments 
from  Mr.  Oarnegie  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  aggregate  is  13, 503, 500. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  of  the  wealth  of 
life  the  recollections  of  a  man  like  Mr.  William 
J.  Stillman  can  collect  in  such  a  series  of  papers 
as  that  contained  in  his  Autobiography,  the 
second  of  which  is  in  the  Atlantic  for  February. 

Leslie's  Weekly  under  The  Shame  of  Uncle 
Sam  as  a  caption  points  to  the  saloons  and 
grog  shops  in  Manila  as  being  “taken  col¬ 
lectively  the  worst  possible  kind  of  a  blot  on 
Uncle  Sam's  fair  name.’’  We  want  to  know 
what  excuse  for  this  the  government  has  to 
offer  when  it  rules  at  Manila  by  that  strongest 
kind  of  absolute  authority,  military  law. 

The  Appletons  have  nearly  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  their  new  standard  International  Geog¬ 
raphy. 

A  new  economic  series  is  to  be  started,  A 
Oitizen’s  Library  of  Economics,  edited  by 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  and  published  by  the 
Macmillans. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin's  Recollections  printed  in 
successive  numbers  of  The  Evening  Post  are 
to  be  expanded,  revised  and  printed  in  a  volume 
by  the  Macmillans. 

Whittaker  will  issue  Bishop  Jaggar’s  Bohlen 
Lectures  early  in  February,  also  The  Baldwin 
Lectures  on  The  State  and  (Church,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Prall  of  Detroit. 

Doubleday  and  McOlnre  are  to  bring  out  this 
week  Shakespeare  the  Man,  by  Goldwin  Smith. 
The  point  of  the  little  book  is  to  trace  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  man  in  his  work,  and  show  how 
he  ‘  ‘  unlocked  his  heart.  ’  ’ 

It  is  reported  that  the  Cottas,  who  contracted 
to  publish  the  whole  three  volumes  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  Gedanken  undErinnerungen,are  threat¬ 
ened  with  great  lose  by  the  decision  of  the 
sons  to  suppress  Yol.  III.,  and  propose  to 
contest  the  matter  in  the  courts. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohouk  Conference  of 
Friends  of  the  Indian,  1899,  are  published  by 
the  Conference  as  reported  by  Isabel  C.  Bar- 
rows.  They  compromise  all  the  reports  and 
addresses  of  the  six  sessions,  with  a  list  of 
members,  index  of  writers  and  speakers  and 
contents. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  enthuse  over  the 
new  finds  unearthed  in  Mr.  Spielman’s  Uniden¬ 
tified  Contributions  to  Punch,  published  by 
Harper’s.  His  discovery  of  the  “editorial  day 
book’’  with  every  item  set  down  makes  him 
master  of  the  field ;  but  woe  and  alas  for  the 
havoc  it  will  work  with  Thackeray’s  fame  if 
all  this  forgotten  rubbish  is  now  to  be  brought 
up  against  him. 

The  Macmillans  have  brought  out  the  fifty- 
second  annual  number  of  Douglas  Bladen’s 
indispensable  biographic  manual.  Who’s  Who, 
for  1900,  with  some  very  convenient  additions. 
The  same  publishers  have  issued  The  English¬ 
woman’s  Year  Book  and  Directory  for  19W,  by 
Emily  Janes.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  in 
the  English  woman’s  life  or  work  is  not  em¬ 
braced  in  this  excellent  Directory. 

An  appeal  to  the  justice  of  American  Bibli¬ 
cal  scholars  and  clergymen  has  been  issued 
against  an  unanthoriz^  American  reprint  of 
The  Expositor’s  Bible.  It  is  signed  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  George  F.  Seymour,  Springfield,  Ill. ; 
Theodore  L.  Cnyler  D.D.,  Brooklyn;  Josiah 
Strong  D.D.,  New  York;  Augustus  H.  Strong 
D.D.,  Rochester;  Bishop  John  Vincent, 
Topeka,  and  R.  S.  Mao  Arthur  D.D.,  New 
York.  The  American  publishers,  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong,  except  from  this  appeal  the  authorized 
low  priced  Wnk  and  Waraalls  edition  pub¬ 
lished  by  agreement  with  them. 
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The  Southern  Cross  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
December  29,  devotes  two  of  its  large  quarto 
pages,  with  portrait,  to  a  recital  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  labors  of  Mr.  Moody — a  remarka¬ 
ble  illustration,  by  the  way  (seeing  he  died  on 
the  22d),  of  the  nearness  of  remote  parts,  and 
of  the  high  estimate,  the  world  over,  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  evangelist.  Our  far  contempo¬ 
rary  has,  in  addition,  this  editorial  reference 
to  Mr.  Moody’s  career: 

We  discuss  elsewhere  the  lessons  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  life,  but  may  note  here  the  curious 
contrast  suggested  by  the  careers  of  Mr.  Moody 
and  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  both  died 
on  the  same  day.  The  two  men  were  born  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale.  What  con¬ 
trast  can  be  greater  than  that  betwixt,  say, 
Grosvenor  House  and  the  rough  log  hut  on  its 
patch  of  mortgaged  soil  in  Massachusetts, 
where  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  born  I  Thirty 
years  ago  the  Duke  of  Westminster  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  an  income  of  £1,000  per  day, 
and  his  “600  acres  in  London’’  have  more  than 
doubled  in  value  since  then.  The  Duke  was  a 
favorable  example  of  the  millionaire  class. 
His  private  life  was  without  scandal ;  be  was 
charitable  in  a  soberly  fashion  But  the  most 
notable  thing  the  papers  can  find  to  say  about 
him  after  his  seventy  years  of  life  is  that  he 
was  the  owner  of  “Ormonde, ’’ and  founded 
“aline  of  Derby  winners!’’  Moody  has  left 
an  imperishable  monument,  in  the  shape  of  the 
thousands  converted  under  his  ministry,  and  in 
the  evangelical  impulse  he  communicated  to 
English  -  speaking  Christianity  as  a  whole. 
Death  has  some  of  the  ofidces  of  a  touchstone. 
It  makes  plain  the  essential  realities  of  things. 
And  when  set  in  the  perspective  of  death, 
which  figure  is  the  more  enviable :  the  peer- 
millionaire,  who  bred  some  famous  race-horses, 
or  the  farmer  evangelist,  who  won  tens  of 
thousands  of  souls  for  Christ? 

The  Cross  is  in  danger  of  making  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  impression  of  the  poverty  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  early  home.  The  American  “rough 
log  hut’’  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  was  a 
palace  as  contrasted  with  the  same  primitive 
structure  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  signified 
newness  of  the  country,  and  little  more.  The 
log  home  was  extremely  comfortable,  permitted 
privacy,  and  was  not  seldom  occupied  by  as 
good  people  as  the  community  could  afford,  and 
well-to-do.  _ 

The  Congregationalist  has  this  incident  of 
Mr.  Moody  as  illustrative  of  “One  of  his  Avail¬ 
ing  Prayers.  ’  ’  It  is  communicated  by  Mrs. 
William  Reynolds: 

The  late  Mr.  William  Reynolds,  wishing  to 
make  no  mistake  in  the  selection  of  a  pastor 
for  a  mission  church  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  went  to 
Chicago  to  confer  with  Mr.  Moody.  After  he 
had  told  his  errand,  Mr.  Moody  replied:  “I 
don’t  know  the  man  for  yon,  but  God  does. 
Let  us  go  and  ask  him  about  it,’’  and  be  led 
the  way  into  the  daily  prayer- meeting  room, 
and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he  talked  to  God 
as  only  D.  L.  Moody  could.  He  asked  him 
to  direct  Mr.  Reynolds  to  the  right  man,  and 
pleaded  for  special  guidance.  Mr.  Reynolds 
followed  with  an  earnest  prayer,  and  these 
two  men  walked  out  into  the  street,  expecting 
an  answer.  They  bad  gone  but  a  few  blocks 
when  they  met  a  friend.  Telling  her  of  their 
need,  she  replied :  “I  know  the  very  man  yon 
want.’’  Mr.  Reynolds  went  to  see  him,  and 
he  went  to  Peoria  and  was  wonderfully  blessed 
in  a  pastorate  of  nineteen  years.  Broken  in 
health,  he  then  left  Peoria,  and  for  twelve 
years  the  Rev.  John  Weston  served  in  other 
fields.  He  was  then  recalled  to  Calvary 
Church,  and  is  now  filling  his  old  place  with 
great  acceptability.  This  historic  and  success¬ 
ful  church  owes  much  to  that  prayer  of  D.  L. 
Moody. 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  has 
this  recital  by  Bishop  McCabe,  illustrative 
of  Mr.  Moody’s  “Direct  Approach  to  Men:’’ 

Once  he  came  home  giving  a  glowing  account 
of  a  great  revival  he  bad  held,  in  which  over 
8(X)  souls  had  been  converted.  He  told  me  that 
when  he  had  got  to  the  town  and  had  held  a 
meeting  or  two  he  found  that  everything  seemed 
to  be  cold  and  damp,  with  no  interest  what¬ 


ever  in  spiritual  things.  One  day  he  started 
out  of  town  to  take  a  walk  in  the  country. 
Approaching  a  beautiful  house  he  stopped  and 
went  in,  and  though  an  utter  stranger,  rang 
the  bell.  The  gentleman  who  owned  the  house 
came  to  the  door.  Mr.  Moody  went  with  him 
into  the  parlor  and,  addressing  the  gentleman, 
said:  “I  was  just  passing  and  saw  your  beau¬ 
tiful  home,  and  was  wondering  whether  the 
owner  of  it  had  a  home  in  heaven,  and  thought 
I  would  come  in  to  see.  ’  ’  That  night  that  man 
was  in  the  meeting  and  gave  his  heart  to  God, 
and  the  work  there  began  and  continued  with 
great  power.  D.  L.  Moody,  in  his  earnestness 
and  industry,  furnished  an  example  to  all  the 
ministers  of  the  country. 


The  Churchman  looks  forward  with  much 
expectation  of  good  to  come  of  the  world  Con¬ 
ference  on  Missions  to  be  held  in  this  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  days  of  April  next : 

Its  plan  of  campaign  embraces  in  its  broad 
sweep  the  whole  habitable  globe.  All  who 
meet  here  are  Christians.  No  matter  what 
their  interpretation  or  misinterpretation  of  the 
ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  may  be,  they  are 
one  in  their  aspiration  for  the  coming  of  our 
Lord’s  Kingdom  on  earth,  one  in  their  answer 
to  the  divine  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  living  creature.  And  it  is  to  emphasize 
the  infinite  importance  of  this,  which  dwarfs 
all  their  differences  and  merges  all  their 
strength  in  a  common  effort,  that  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  world  wide  Christianity  will 
gather  in  New  York. 

It  is  natural  that  the  first  and  clearest  voice 
for  union  of  effort  should  come  from  the  mis¬ 
sion  field.  Here  we  find  a  pressing  need  of 
hearty  co- operation.  Here  the  universal  long¬ 
ing  for  closer  union  finds  its  strongest  illustra¬ 
tion  and  expression.  A  conference  binds  to 
nothing,  and  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  so. 
No  cause  prospers  through  unwilling  allies, 
but  this  very  liberty  is  a  possibility  for  good 
that  should  make  the  conference  momentous  in 
our  spiritual  history.  The  times  are  ripening. 
Events  follow  one  another  with  startling  sug- 
gestiveness,  all,  as  it  vere  making  ready  the 
Lord’s  way  and  beckoning  us  to  lead  the 
heathen  to  walk  in  it.  Shame  were  it,  indeed, 
if  our  differences  at  home  should  mock  our 
efforts  abroad ;  shame,  too,  if  we  did  not  give 
and  send  our  best.  And  if  we  would  do  this, 
all  who  assemble  here  must  lift  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  missions  and  themselves  with  it  to  a 
loftier  level.  They  must  be  ready  to  sink 
self-pride  and  self-assurance.  They  must  fix 
their  eyes  upon  essentials  and  find  in  them  a 
basis  for  united  action.  Men  cannot  walk  to¬ 
gether  unless  they  be  agreed,  says  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  is,  agreed  in  their  purpose  and  in 
their  goal,  and  in  that  agreement  ^1  should  be 
ready  to  join  forces  under  the  one  great  Captain 
for  the  triumph  of  a  cause  that  we  know  to  be 
one,  however  diverse  our  points  of  view  may  be. 

In  the  thought  of  this  union  for  missions 
there  is  an  ennobling  influence  to  fire  the  best 
among  us  with  new  zeal  and  new  charity. 
And  there  is  also  a  challenge  to  carping  scepti¬ 
cism  that  will  leave  it  silent  and  ashamed,  or 
shameless  in  its  babbling.  Men  have  dared  to 
judge  the  work  of  missions  by  the  idle  gossip 
of  Oriental  clubs.  Here  he  who  runs  may 
read  the  lesson,  that,  great  as  is  the  harvest 
and  few  as  are  the  laborers,  yet  God  has 
blesssed  their  splendid  purpose  with  splendid 
victory.  We  shall  see  among  ns  the  champions 
in  this  holy  war.  Their  words  and  their  very 
presence  will  strengthen  us  to  rise  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  ecumenical  idea  that  knows 
not  mine  and  thine  in  the  glorious  vision  of 
the  universal  kingdom  of  God  and  of  his  Christ. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  touches  upon  that 
uniquely  absurd  correspondence  which  lately 
warmed  the  cable  between  here  and  Paris, 
and  made  the  solemn  fishes  laugh : 

Hardly  auy  better  display  of  the  differences 
of  national  characteristics  could  be  afforded 
than  that  of  the  trans-Atlantic  war  being 
waged  between  the  Paris  Figaro  and  the  man 
who  married  some  of  the  Gould  millions. 
When  the  reckless  expenditure  involved  in  the 
cable  messages,  and  the  childish  grandeur  of 
the  high-bom  Castellane  are  considered,  one 
would  think  that  it  would  be  a  lesson  for 
these  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  amassing 
fortunes  to  be  dissipated  by  their  heirs  or 
their  utterly  contemptible  partners.  While  the 
many  can  only  laugh,  there  will  be  others  who 
will  sincerely  pity  that  modest,  intelligent 
and  enlightened  American  lady  whose  praise 
is  in  the  months  of  all  her  countrymen,  and 


who  must  be  annoyed  at  the  folly  and  promi¬ 
nence  sought  by  those  with  whom  she  is  un¬ 
fortunately  allied. 

The  history  of  American  fortunes  so  absurdly 
scattered  abroad  during  the  last  few  years'is 
humiliating  to  every  loyal  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  sad  to  note  that  however  richly  a 
child  may  be  endowed  with  money,  the  parent 
must  often  mourn  that  he  is  unable  to  bestow 
the  intelligence  needed  for  its  reasonable  use. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  notable  exceptions 
to  this  general  experience,  but  certainly  the 
lesson  is  written  large  which  reminds  morta^ 
that  the  control  of  what  they  regard  as  their 
own  ends  with  their  life,  and  that  the  tme 
and  enduring  riches  cannot  be  found  here. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  wise  man  will  be  his 
own  executor,  but  true  as  is  the  assertion,  it 
fails  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  and  folly 
of  those  who  come  after.  Against  these  defects 
no  training  and  care  can  eflSciently  provide. 
In  too  many  cases  but  little  thought  is  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  training  of  children,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  much 
attention  being  paid  to  the  results  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  follow. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  publishes  this 
most  cogent  and  touching  appeal  of  the  Women 
of  Holland  to  Queen  Victoria: 

Her  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To 
the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  Madam: 
The  chiming  of  the  Christmas  bells,  the  chorus 
chanting  “ Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  toMen, ’’ 
is  in  the  direst  contrast  to  the  fratricidal  war 
raging  in  South  Africa. 

Fully  convinced  that  Your  Majesty’s  heart 
is  bleeding  at  the  untimely  death  of  so  many 
of  your  subjects,  we,  the  women  of  Holland, 
simultaneously  with  the  women  all  over  the 
world,  humbly  approach  Your  Majesty  in  order 
to  intercede  on  behalf  of  Your  Majesty’s  own 
gallant  soldiers  as  on  that  of  the  brave  citizens 
of  the  South  African  Republics. 

O  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Empress  of  India, 
let  not  Your  Majesty’s  glorious  reign  end  in  a 
flood  of  blood  and  tears,  but  crown  it  by  an 
act  of  humanity  and  justice.  Bid  the  war 
cease!  Let  Your  Majesty’s  royal  word  be 
heard  that  bids  the  sword  return  to  the  sheath ! 
In  the  name  of  the  husband  Your  Majesty  loved 
more  than  life  itself,  in  the  name  of  the  father 
of  Your  Majesty’s  royal  children,  have  pity 
on  all  those  sacrificed  lives,  on  those  poor  be¬ 
reaved  widows  and  orphaned  children. 

Extend  the  band  of  peace !  Let  England  be 
morally  grand  and  offer  arbitration;  then 
surely  it  will  gain  for  itself  a  crown  more 
brilliant  than  any  laurels  gained  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  all  nations  will  praise  a  country  gov¬ 
erned  by  so  noble  a  sovereign. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  rejoices  in  the  fact 
that  the  only  difference  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority  reports  in  the  case  of  Roberts 
was  the  difference  between  exclusion  before 
seating  and  expulsion  after 'seating.  “It  does 
not  appear  that  one  member  of  the  House  was 
in  favor  of  permitting  Roberts  to  obtain  and 
retain  a  seat  in  it.’’  In  touching  upon  its 
efforts  in  years  past  to  expose  the  falsity  and 
wickedness  of  Mormonism  our  contemporary 
says: 

The  late  Robert  Patterson  Esq.  for  twenty- 
five  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Presbyterian 
Banner,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Patter¬ 
son  to  whom  the  romance  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spaulding  was  offered  for  publication,  but 
which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  made  it  the  principal  part  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  Mr.  Patterson,  while  with  the 
Banner,  made  the  matter  a  special  subject  of 
study,  wrote,  traveled  and  inquired  about  it, 
and  at  last  from  facts  which  could  not  be  con¬ 
troverted  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Spauld¬ 
ing’s  romance  had  supplied  the  greater  part  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  In  support  of  this 
opinion  he  published  a  pamphlet  which  has 
never  been  successfully  assailed,  and  never 
will  be,  because  the  facts  are  incontrovertible. 
Mr.  Spaulding  died  at  Amity,  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  little  supposing  that  what  he 
had  prepared  for  his  own  private  entertain¬ 
ment  would  ever  be  employed  to  build  up  a 
huge  system  of  iniquity. 

The  Banner  might  render  a  further  good 
service  by  publishing  this  pamphlet  by  one  of 
its  former  editors.  The  subject  has  a  renewed 
interest  and  importance  ■‘nst  now. 
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of  the  maltitudes  who  followed  him  only  one, 
Judas  of  Kerioth  (Iscariot),  a  Judean  town, 
attached  himself  closely  to  his  person. 


JESUS  AT  JACOB’S  WELL. 

Introductory  Study. 

THE  JUDEAN  MINISTRY. 

Whether  or  not  there  was  a  Judean  ministry 
is  a  disputed  question.  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
give  no  hint  of  any  such  ministry.  It  is  only 
in  John  that  there  is  any  suggestion  of  it. 
The  Synoptics  indeed  mention  no  visit  of  Jesus 
to  Jerusalem  between  the  Baptism  and  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  (probably  because  of  this) 
the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  which  John  gives 
in  chapter  ii.,  is  by  them  put  just  before  his 
Passion  (Matt.  xzi.  12,  13;  Mark  zi.  16-17; 
Luke  ziz.  45,  46).  But  whoever  may  have  been 
the  actual  writer  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  scholars  of  equal  piety  and 
scholarship  are  not  in  accord  or  have  not  come 
to  a  conclusion,  whether  the  Apostle  John,  or 
the  Presbyter  John,  or  (more  probably  perhaps) 
some  unknown  Hellenistic  Jew  of  learning, 
writing  in  Greek  from  John’s  reminiscences 
and  reflections  uttered  in  Aramaic,  whatever 
may  be  the  conclasion  on  this  point  there  is 
no  question  that  this  Gospel  is  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  events.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  included  at  least  three  passovers,  as  John 
teaches,  rather  than  that  it  embraced  only 
one,  as  the  Synoptics  show.  On  the  basis  of 
John's  Gospel  (iii.  22-80)  an  early  ministry  in 
Judea  appears  certain. 

The  Passover  occurred  just  before  harvest, 
and  as  Jesus  on  his  way  to  Galilee  (iv.  85) 
spoke  of  harvest  as  four  months  distant  it  ap¬ 
pears  evident  that  he  remained  eight  months 
in  Judea.  Not,  however,  in  Jerusalem  (iii. 
20).  Jerusalem  in  a  sense  had  had  her  "day” 
(Luke  ziz.  42);  Jesus  had  made  himself  known 
there,  by  a  symbolic  act  (John  ii.  14-16)  at  a 
time  (the  Passover)  when  Jews  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  were  present.  He  had  not  been 
received.  A  farther  preparatory  work  was 
therefore  needed,  and  he  returned  to  the  coun¬ 
try  districts,  still  accompanied  apparently  by 
his  flve  disciples,  and  there  taught  concerning 
the  approach  of  the  kingdom  and  the  necessity 
of  repentance.  His  teaching  was  accompanied 
with  even  greater  success  than  that  of  John 
the  Baptist.  All  men  came  to  him  (vs.  26)  and 
were  baptized,  not  indeed  by  Jesus  but  by  his 
disciples  (iv.  2).  For  Jesus  himself  to  baptize 
would  have  been  to  act  as  if  he  were  not  the 
coming  One  whom  John  had  announced,  but 
only  another  forerunner. 

This  baptism  was  not  Christian  baptism, 
which  was  never  administered  until  after  the 
Spirit  was  given  at  Pentecost.  It  was  in 
essence  the  same  rite,  with  the  same  signifl- 
cance,  as  the  baptism  of  John. 

As  the  months  went  on  and  the  influence  of 
Jesus  in  Judea  spread  more  widely,  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  became  aware  that  their  policy  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  was  not  a  wise  one.  They  must  either 
acknowledge  Jesus  or  take  some  other  course, 
and  the  simplest  way  appeared  to  be  to  dis¬ 
credit  him  by  fostering  an  antagonistic  party 
of  John  the  Baptist  (vss.  26-30). 

Such  a  course  showed  unmistakably  that  the 
preparatory  work  was  done  so  far  as  it  could 
be  done,  and  Judea  was  no  longer  a  hopeful 
fleld  of  labor.  Jesus  therefore  returned  into 
Galilee  where  the  field  was  now  open,  John 
the  Baptist  having  been  shut  up  in  prison  by 
Herod.  That  the  Judean  work  of  Jesus  was 
not  lost  upon  individuals  is  shown  by  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  families  of  Bethany  (zi.  1-6,  etc.) 
and  Bethphage  (Mark  zi.  1-3)  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  Mark  (Matt.  zzvi.  17,  19;  comp. 
Acts  zii.  12)  as  well  as  of  Nioodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimiathea  (John  ziz.  88,  89).  But 


THE  LESSON. 

John  iv.  6  26. 

Golden  Text. — God  is  a  Spirit  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. — John  iv.  24. 

The  shortest  way  from  Northern  Judea  to 
Galilee,  though  not  the  most  desirable  one,  was 
through  Samaria  and  Jesus  took  that  route. 

Verse  5  Sychar  was  the  ancient  Shechem 
(comp.  Gen.  zzziii.  19).  Here  or  near  here 


Verses  7,  8.  The  story  bears  marks  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  told  by  an  eye  witness.  Perhaps 
John  remained  with  Jesus  while  the  others 
went  to  buy  food.  How  many  they  were  is 
uncertain — siz,  including  Judas,  unless  Peter 
and  Andrew  had  returned  to  Galilee,  as  there 
is  some  reason  for  thinking.  It  was  not 
customary  for  women  to  come  to  draw 
water  at  noon,  but  it  was  by  no  means  un¬ 
heard  of. 

Verse  9.  The  strong  enmity  between  Jews 
and  Samaritans  was  notorious.  The  latter 
were  not  pure  Israelites,  being  of  mixed  lineage 
since  the  Captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).  The 
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The  absflihitely  aiAhenhctftpd  Route  ft-om  Jerusalem  lo  Nazareth. 

. There  is  nolhm|  deimite  about  the  exact  route  of  these  various 

jonmeyin^s  of  Qirisl.  but  the  routes  so  indicated  are  over  the 

old  highways  of  travel  which  have  hardty  changed  to  this  drte.  Courtesy  S.  S.  McClure  Co. 

was  the  one  piece  of  ground,  with  the  ezoep-  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  probably  an  ez- 
tion  of  the  burial  place  of  Machpelah,  which  planatory  note  of  some  copyist.  We  are  not 
the  patriarchs  owned.  This  piece  had  been  to  understand  that  the  woman  refused  to  corn- 
conquered  by  Jacob  from  the  Shechemites  and  ply  with  the  request  of  Jesus;  but  complying, 
given  to  his  beloved  son  Joseph,  whose  only  she  asked  how  he  happened  to  make  it. 
enjoyment  of  it  was  in  being  buried  there  Verses  10-26.  The  conversation  between 
(Josh.  zziv.  82).  Jesus  and  this  woman  was  a  gradual  unfold- 

Verse  6.  Jacob’s  spring  was  one  of  the  his-  ing  of  truth  marvelously  adapted  to  her  ohar- 
torio  founts  of  the  country,  early  protected  by  aoter  and  capacity. 

a  wall.  Reaching  this  spot  about  noon  Jesus  Verse  10.  Water  in  the  hot  Eastern  conn- 
rat  thus  on  the  well,  a  phrase  which  indicates  tries  is  pre-eminently  the  gift  of  Ood.  That 
extreme  weariness— jurt  as  it  happened.  which  Jesus  has  to  give  is  the  gift  of  Ood, 
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yet  its  reception  is  evidently  indissolnbly 
linked  with  the  knowledge  of  Jeans. 

Verses  11,  12.  It  was  not  strange  that  the 
woman  did  not  at  first  understand,  for  though 
the  prophets  (Zech.  xiv.  8;  Jer.  ii.  13,  xvii. 
18)  had  taught  that  living  water  was  a  type  of 
spiritual  quickening,  this  woman  of  Samaria 
knew  nothing  of  the  prophets.  The  living 
spring  which  bubbled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the 
well  was  very  far  below  reach.  Evidently 
this  stranger  was  speaking  in  a  figure,  but 
what  was  his  meaning?  Was  he  a  prophet  like 
Moses  who  could  bring  water  out  of  the  rock? 

Verses  18,  14.  Though  he  still  speaks  in  a 
sort  of  enigma,  Jesus  by  that  very  enigma  leads 
her  forward  a  new  step  toward  the  light.  She 
has  perceived  that  the  water  he  proffers  her  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  ordinary  means;  he  now 
shows  her  that  it  differs  also  in  essential  char¬ 
acter  from  that  which  she’can  procure  for  her¬ 
self  from  her  father  Jacob’s]well. 

Verse  15.  The  serious  address.  Sir,  the  evi¬ 
dent  sigh  of’weaiiness,  that  1  pass  not  this  way 
to  draw,  may  show  ignorance,  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  but  surely  not  flippancy.  The  vague 
heart- weariness  becomes  defined,  and  the 
woman  reaches  out  yearningly  for  the  fulness 
and  life'which'she  dimlyjperoeives  are  in  the 
gift  of  this  Stranger. 

Verses  16-18.  That  heart-weariness,  that 
emptiness  of  life,  are  the  direct  result  of  sin. 
The  impulse  to  be  true  is  irresistible  in  the 
presence  of'him'who  is  Truth  as  well  as  Life. 
The  woman’s  answer^mnst  not  be  understood 
as  an  evasion. 

Verses  19,  20.  The  woman’s  answer  not 
only  admits'that  the  Stranger  is  correct  in  his 
judgment  of  her ;  it  shows  that  she  recognizes 
that  the  source*of  his  knowledge  is  not  com¬ 
mon  report,  which  she  might  easily  suppose 
had  reached  his  ears.  It  is,  she  profoundly 
feels,  the  knowledge  of  one  who  has  read  her 
heart.  With  the  first  recognition  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  character^of  the  Stranger,  she  asks  him 
to  settle  the  one  burning  question  of  the 
Samaritan  faith.  They  had  been  forbidden 
access  to  the  temple,  and  by  a  change  in  the 
text  of  Dent,  xxvii.  4,  5,  connected  with  xi. 
29,  xxvii.  12,  they  had  gained  a  warrant  for 
worship  in  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which  the 
woman  could  point  as  it  rose  above  the  city 
of  Shechem.  This  Prophet  could  reassure  her 
as  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  people. 
There  is  no  attempt  here  to  change  the  subject. 
To  one  feeling  the  first  motions  of  repentance, 
the  question  of  the  form  of  worship  was  a  vital 
one.  She  would  turn  to  God ;  what  was  in¬ 
deed  his  appointed  way? 

Verse  21.  The  exquisite  tact  of  Jesus  appears 
here  no  less  than  his  flawless  truth.  The  real 
question  was  not  where  to  worship,  but  whom, 
and  in  pointing  her  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
that  he  is  not  simply  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  but  the  Father  of  men;  in  revealing 
thus  to  her  in  one  lightning  flash  that  crowning 
,  truth,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  minor  truth 
would  fall  into  its  own  due  order,  he  prepared 
both  her  heart  and  her  mind  for  the  subordi¬ 
nate  fact  that  the  Jews,  not  the  Samaritans, 
were  right  in  the  question  of  place.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  place,  however,  was  soon  to  lose  all 
importance.  There  cometh  an  hour  when  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  would  be  as  much  a  ruin 
as  that  on  Gerizim  had  been  for  the  past 
hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Verses  22  24.  The  method  of  worship,  as 
well  as  its  object,  is  of  high  importance, 
because  it  grows  out  of  the  knowledge  of  its 
object.  The  Father  must  be  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  not  merely  in  sincerity. 
There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  first 
revelation  of  the  spirituality  of  true  worship 
to  a  Samaritau.  The  Samaritans  believed  very 
fully  in  spirits,  and  wrought  magic  by  means 
of  their  supposed  aid.  (Compare  Acts  viii. 


9,  10,  13,  18. )  But  here  Jesus  explains  to  her 
the  true  meaning  of  spiritual  agency:  it  is 
that  by  which  men  come  into  communion  with 
the  Father. 

Verses  25,  26.  There  is  here  the  same  un¬ 
spoken  question  which  we  found  ki  the  words 
of  Nicodemns  (iii.  2).  The  direct  and  open 
avowal  of  Jesus  in  response  to  this  unasked 
question  is  most  remarkable.  He  did  not  so 
answer  Nicodemns  the  learned  doctor,  nor  did 
he  ever  again,  until  the  very  close  of  his  min¬ 
istry,  so  distinctly  declare  himself.  For  this 
there  were  at  least  three  reasons.  One  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  woman,  and  indeed  of  the 
Samaritan  people.  They  were  not  prepared 
for  the  deep  truths  of  the  kingdom,  which  the 
learned  doctor,  and  indeed  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  nurtured  on  prophecy,  might  have  re¬ 
ceived.  Faith  in  the  person  of  Christ  this 
woman  was  capable  of,  and  that  was  the  one 
thing  needful.  Besides,  and  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  there  was  no  danger  of 
misapprehension  in  such  an  open  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  Samaritans,  who  built  no  political 
hopes  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  Judea 
and  Galilee,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  all 
through  the  years  of  Christ’s  ministry,  that  he 
had  to  guard  most  carefully  against  a  popular 
misapprehension  of  this  kind,  and  a  political 
uprising  where  he  sought  only  for  a  spiritual 
work.  And  thirdly,  his  time  in  Samaria  was 
short.  The  fields  there  were  white  to  the 
harvest  (verse  35) ;  he  had  but  two  short  days 
in  which  to  do  a  great  work.  With  that  won¬ 
derful  sympathy  with  human  needs  which  most 
perfectly  reveals  his  divinity,  he  went  directly 
to  the  point  in  this  two  days’  ministry,  giving 
to  these  willing  Samaritans  precisely  the  truth 
they  needed,  the  knowledge  of  Himself. 

The  General  Assembly  having  directed  that 
the  Sunday  preceding  Washington’s  Birthday 
shall  be  Home  Mission  Day  in  our  Sunday- 
schools,  our  Home  Secretary,  Dr.  Thompson, 
has  prepared  an  admirable  program  for  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  that  day,  together  with  an  order 
blank  for  programs  and  collection  envelopes, 
which  will  be  gladly  sent  to  Superintendents 
or  pastors  in  any  number  needed.  In  the  letter 
accompanying  a  sample  program  Dr.  Thompson 
pertinently  says :  The  day  supplies  a  good  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  to  teach  our  children  the  lesson 
of  patriotism.  That  lesson  needs  to  be  enforced 
just  now.  Our  country  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
marvelous  success  or  failure.  Lofty  ideals 
alone  can  prevent  the  latter  and  secure  the 
former.  The  children  will  most  readily  take 
the  impress  o'  these  ideals.  Therefore,  the 
children  shonlu  be  taught  what  our  country 
owes  to  Christ  and  what  Christ  can  do  for  our 
country.  Let  the  children  be  taught  how 
grandly  we  have  been  God’s  people— how  hope¬ 
fully  therefore  we  may  meet  new  obligations. 
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Llquor-SellltiK  A  Sin. 

Feb.  13.  The  antiquity  of  drunkenness.  Gen.  9 : 18  31. 

13.  The  persisteucy  of  habit.  Matt.  13 : 4345. 

14.  Keeping  our  brothers.  Gen.  4 : 3-18. 

15.  Responsibility  for  example.  Rom.  14 : 17-23. 

16.  Wickedness  condemned.  Job  18:5-10. 

17.  Soul  murder.  1  Cor.  6 : 9- 10. 

18.  Topic— The  sin  of  liquor-selling;  how  end  It? 

Hah.  3 : 1-15.  (Quarterly  temperance  meet¬ 
ing.) 

Wine  hurled  Noah  from  glorious  heights  of 
holiness,  whereon  he  talked  with  God,  to 
awful  depths  of  sin,  wherein  he  groveled  as  a 
bep-st.  Amongst  mighty  heroes  of  faith  he 
held  eminent  place.  Not  a  cloud  flecked  the 
sky,  yet  his  unwavering  faith  in  God  moved 
him  “to  prepare  an  ark  for  the  saving  oflhis 
house.  ’  ’  Serene  and  trusting  during^those  un¬ 
paralleled  days,  when  neither  land  nor  living 
thing  could  be  seen,  he  kept  himself  and  his 


loved  ones  from  despair.  The  deep,  dark 
background  of  the  Flood,  whose  clarion  voice 
proclaimed  God’s  hatred  for  sin,  is  behind  him. 
Above  him,  God’s  bow  of  promise  irradiates 
the  sky.  All  about  him  lies  the  rejuvenated 
earth,  which  he  and  his  were  to  repeople. 
Against  hini  wildest  storms  hurled  their  fury 
and  wasted  it.  Unflinchingly  he  endured 
severest  tests.  All  doubts  and  difficulties  he 
had  defeated  and  defied.  Appetite  overwhelmed 
him  whom  argument  could  not  swerve.  The 
results  then  are  the  results  now.  Vision  is 
blinded,  affection  blunted.  For  his  own  sin 
he  cursed  his  son.  Infidelity  may  slay  its 
thousands,  but  intemperance  slays  hundreds  of 
thousands.  To  produce  and  perpetuate  hatred 
towards  God  and  men,  intemperance  has  no 
equal.  It  is  a  pathetic  picture  of  daring  devil, 
defiled  man,  and  merciful  God.  “’Tie  true, 
’tis  pity,  and  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.’’  Oenturies 
old  I  It  happened  yesterday.  It  is  enacted  to¬ 
day.  Ic  will  be  enacted  to-morrow  and  next 
day. 

A  friend  of  mind  made  a  discovery  the  other 
day  which  greatly  surprised  and  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  him.  Ransacking  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
place,  he  found  a  translation  of  a  very  ancient 
document.  The  translation  itself  is  nearly 
three  hundred  years  old,  whilst  the  original 
manuscript  goes  back  to  the  days  when  ancient 
Rome  was  young.  That  which  especially  de¬ 
lighted  my  friend  was  to  find  that  this  old 
paper  needed  not  the  slightest  revision  to  make 
it  the  most  thoroughly  up  to  date  temperance 
tract  he  had  anywhere  seen.  Truth  gives  it 
perennial  youth  and  makes  it  eternally  perti¬ 
nent.  In  that  far  away  land  and  far  off  time, 
men  had  already  discovered  the  treachery  of 
wine.  They  knew  that  its  desire  was  as  hell, 
and  that  like  death  it  cannot  be  satisfied,  but 
gathereth  in  all  nations,  and  peoples.  Even 
then  s<me  men  wondered  that  all  men  did  not 
arise  in  their  might  to  throw  off  its  yoke. 
With  them  it  was  synonymous  with  blood  and 
violence.  Its  gain  was  evil  and  stained  the 
soul.  Already  woe  had  been  pronounced  upon 
him  who  gave  his  neighbor  drink  and  added 
venom  thereto.  My  friend’s  surprise  was 
turned  to  sadness,  when  he  recalled  that  after 
all  these  intervening  ages,  this  power  still 
holds  sway.  Being  a  devout  man,  he  cried 
out  in  agony,  “How  long,  my  God  how  long.  ’’ 

Possibly  you  may  be  as  surprised  as  was  my 
friend  to  find  that  this  old  translation  hu 
always  been  in  your  possession.  Turn  to  the 
second  chapter  of  Habakkuk  and  see  whether 
its  truth  and  pertinence  have  been  either  over¬ 
stated  or  overrated.  That  it  is  found  in  the 
Bible  rather  than  in  some  museum  adds  to  its 
value. 

It  is  as  true  of  institutions  as  of  men,  that 
*  ‘  they  are  known  by  the  company  they  keep.  ’  ’ 
“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  Tried 
by  these  tests  the  saloon  is  infamous.  Often 
over  it,  always  near  it,  if  not  in  league  with 
it,  is  the  gambling  hell.  The  one  deprives  of 
reason,  the  other  despoils  of  cash,  and  both 
share  in  the  proceeds.  I  was  in  St.  Paul  that 
wild  night  in  July,  1891,  when  defeated  in 
their  intended  prize  fight,  the  would-be  patrons 
of  the  ring  became  the  actual  patrons  of 
saloons  and  brothels.  Do  yon  wonder  that 
consecrated  womanhood  fights  the  saloon  with 
unflinching  faith?  It  robs  wives  of  true  and 
gentle  husbands,  children  of  devoted  fathers, 
mothers  of  noble  sons,  and  to  add  this  above 
all  to  its  other  infamies,  it  is  never  far  away 
from,  and  often  in  league  with  those  hells 
which  would  rob  daughters  of  virtue.  Against 
its  victims  it  bars  heaven’s  gates.  It  blasts 
eternity’s  as  well  as  time’s  prospects. 

Secretary  Baer  makes  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  to  Christian  Endeavorers:  First,  let  ou 
personal  example  be  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance. 
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Young  men,  cease  tippling.  Young  ladies,  stop 
offering  the  social  glass.  Second,  let  us  en¬ 
courage  our  members  to  enlist  in  the  total- 
abstinence  brigade.  Have  a  reviyal  of  the  old- 
fashioned  pledge- signing.  Third,  let  us  co¬ 
operate  with  all  organizations  in  protecting 
the  home.  Be  willing  to  work  with  others, 
whether  they  have  reached  your  ideal  or  not. 
The  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  especially  invites  your  co-operation. 
Fourth,  let  us  make  the  quarterly  temperance 
meetings  in  our  societies  count  for  something. 
Do  not  trim ;  take  high  ground.  Fifth,  let  ns 
enter  heartily  into  local  ballot-box  fights 
against  the  saloon.  Wherever  our  present  laws 
permit,  make  the  saloon  an  outlaw.  Death  to 
licente.  Sixth,  let  us  not  be  in  doubt  where  we 
ought  individually  to  stand,  politically.  Sac¬ 
rifice  party  before  principle.  Give  God  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt.  Seventh,  let  us  try 
again  to  encourage  our  authorities  to  abolish 
the  canteen  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  Go  at 
it  just  as  if  one  man  high  in  authority  had  not 
snatched  victory  away  from  us  by  his  judicial 
ruling.  Eighth,  let  ns  make  a  crusade  against 
hard  cider.  It  is  the  bane  of  life  in  some  com¬ 
munities.  Ninth,  let  ns  see  to  it  that  druggists 
keep  within  bounds,  and  that  they  are  required 
to  fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law.  Do  not  allow 
their  stores  to  become  little  less  than  bar¬ 
rooms.  Tenth,  let  ns  discourage  the  use  of 
fermented  wine  at  the  communion-table  of  our 
Lord  and  Master.  I  tremble  when  I  think  of 
the  temptation  put  to  the  lips  of  those  who 
once  were  slaves  of  the  drink  habit.  And 
finally,  let  us  attempt  to  win  the  saloon-keepers 
and  their  victims,  the  habitual  drunkards,  for 
Christ.  Be  merciful.  —  Christian  Endeavor 
World.  _ 

The  selection  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener  as  the  military  leaders  in  South 
Africa  ought  to  reinforce  also  the  world-wide 
forces  against  intemperance.  Lord  Kitchener, 
it  will  be  remembered,  led  a  teetotal  army  to 
victory  in  the  Soudan,  where  he  established 
prohibition,  and  Lord  Roberts  made  experi¬ 
ments  in  India  by  which  he  proved  that  25,000 
soldier  abstainers  could  put  in  the  field  2,000 
more  effective  troops  than  60,000  non  abstain¬ 
ers.  Their  only  superior  ofllcer.  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  also  encourages  temperance  among  the 
soldiers,  instead  of  saying,  like  those  in  charge 
of  our  army,  that  “soldiers  will  drink  any¬ 
how.  ’  ’  In  a  speech  before  the  English  Army 
Temperance  Association,  he  said:  “Some  great 
enemies  are  yet  to  be  encountered  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  most  pressing  enemy 
at  present  is  drink.  ’  ’ 

The  Belgian  Socialists  have  opened  a  new 
“Maison  dn  People”  at  Brussels,  with  a  large 
refreshment  room  from  which  alcohol  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  Emile  Vandervelde,  the  national 
socialist  leader,  says  to  his  comrades:  “Work¬ 
ingmen  who  fill  themselves  with  gin  are  not 
capable  of  marching  with  ns  to  the  conquest 
of  a  better  future.  Those  who  aspire  to  the 
moral  direction  of  a  people  ought  to  master 
themselves  first  of  all  I  ” 


Boston  liquor  dealers  were  requested  by  the 
police  commissioners  not  to  make  presents  of 
bottled  liquor  to  their  customers  this  Ohrist- 
mas,  they  having  concluded  that  the  amount 
of  drunkenness  would  be  reduced  if  the  old- 
time  custom  of  giving  each  customer  a  Christ¬ 
mas  bottle  was  done  away  with.  The  captains 
personally  visited  the  dealers  and  repeated  the 
request  of  the  commissioners,  which  in  effect 
is  an  order,  if  the  dealer  values  his  license. 

The  Baptist  Union  says:  “The  liquor  traffic 
is  an  unsleeping  foe,  and  not  overburdened 
with  scruples  of  conscience,  nor  a  sense  of 
honor.  The  agents  of  a  business  which  is 


brazen  in  its  lawlessness,  and  which  fattens 
upon  human  wretchedness,  will  leave  no  effort 
untried  to  maintain  its  grip.  ’  ’ 


I  once  examined  the  inmates  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Home  for  Intemperate  Men  in  New  York 
City  as  to  the  way  they  reached  the  last  ditch 
of  drunkenness,  and  80  per  cent,  told  me  that 
they  began  with  beer.  Yonder  is  the  dark 
land  of  intemperance  reached  by  two  bridges, 
wine  and  beer.  Over  the  wine  bridge  go  20 
per  cent. ;  over  the  beer  bridge  80  per  cent. 
The  most  important  temperance  work  is  to 
stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  seemingly  harm¬ 
less  beer  bridge  and  warn  those  who  are 
thoughtlessly  entering  upon  it. — Selected. 

“The  liquor  dealers  would  sell  their  country 
as  heartlessly  as  Judas  Iscariot  did  Jesus  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  if  by  a  bargain  they 
could  make  with  a  political  party  they  might 
have  unlimited  privilege  to  pursue  their 
nefarious  business,  ”  says  Dr.  Withrow  in  his 
exegesis  of  the  temperance  Sunday-school 
lesson.  ‘  ‘  How  long,  ’  ’  he  adds,  ‘  ‘  the  patriotic 
and  temperate  part  of  the  people  are  to  tolerate 
these  traitors  at  heart,  God  only  knows.” 


Rear-Admiral  Phillip  said  recently :  “I  have 
not  tasted  beer,  wine  or  spirituous  liquor  since 
1861,  and  I  know  that  total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  liquors  has  been  the  cause  of  perfect 
health  with  me  up  to  the  present  day.  I  have 
cruised  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  eaten  the 
fruits  of  the  country  without  limit  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night ;  drunk  the  water  from 
shore  at  will ;  but  have  never  experienced  any 
evil  results,  due  entirely,  I  think,  to  total  ab¬ 
stinence.  ’  ’ 

The  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church, 
which  numbers  225,000  members,  at  its  recent 
convention  at  St.  Paul,  memorialized  President 
McKinley  on  the  canteen  question. 


The  beer  which  is  consumed  throughout  the 
world  in  a  single  year  would  make  a  lake  six 
feet  deep,  three  and  three-quarter  miles  long, 
a  mile  wide,  or  2,319  acres  in  area.  In  this 
vast  lake  of  beer,  we  could  easily  drown  all 
the  English-speaking  people,  to  the  number 
of  120,000,000,  throughout  the  entire  world; 
or  we  could  give  a  beer  bath  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  at  the  same  time  in  the  en¬ 
tire  continent  of  America. 


Glenville,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland,  is  trying  to 
drive  out  the  saloons  by  local  option;  the 
women,  the  ministers  and  the  church  people 
are  all  on  the  side  of  temperance,  and  the 
women  are  asking  the  council  to  permit  them 
to  express  their  opinion  at  a  special  election. 
The  saloon  element  is  working  against  this; 
they  say  if  the  women  vote  the  saloons  will 
surely  be  driven  out.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Perkins 
addressed  a  large  audience  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  December  20,  and  made  a 
strong  plea  for  temperance. 

A  good  example  is  set  by  the  Boston  Fire 
Department,  in  that  any  member  of  the  force 
is  subject  to  dismissal  who  enters  a  saloon 
while  in  uniform. 


Nearly  $200  in  ten-cent  subscriptions  has  been 
raised  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  for  the  purpose 
of  beautifying  the  grave  of  Moses  Cleveland, 
the  founder  of  the  place.  The  grave  is  in  an 
abandoned  cemetery  in  Canterbury,  Conn. 
The  plan  is  to  buy  the  property  in  which  the 
Cleveland  family  is  buried  and  to  place  an 
iron  railing  around  it  and  beautify  the  plot. 
It  would  be  well  should  many  another  com¬ 
munity  take  hint  from  this  handsome  proced¬ 
ure,  and  give  much  needed  attention  to  their 
ancient  places  of  burial. 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

FOLK-LORE  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

II. 

The  importance  of  the  recognition  that 
passages  like  those  we  studied  last  week  are 
poetry,  not  prose,  ancient  folk-lore,  not  his¬ 
tory,  is  very  great,  especially  in  doing  away 
with  difiScnlties.  For  example,  the  story  of 
Joshua’s  victory  at  Beth-horon.  That  noble 
record  of  a  great  victory  presents  difficulties 
to  the  most  devout  believer;  not  more  to  him 
who  finds  all  miracles  impossible,  than  to  him 
who  finds  it  a  perfectly  rational  thing  that  God 
should  make  special  intervention,  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  in  behalf  of  this 
race  upon  whom  the  well  being  of  all  human¬ 
ity  depended.  Whatever  the  future  may  have 
to  teach  us,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  present 
stage  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  is,  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  methods  in  which  God 
reveals  his  rule  over  the  physical  universe,  the 
intelligent  mind  absolutely  cannot  picture  to 
itself  such  an  event  as  the  sun  standing  still — 
that  is  to  say,  the  earth  ceasing  its  rotation— 
for  a  single  moment  of  time.  To  ask  any 
thinking  person  to  believe  that  it  happened,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  is  to  subject  faith 
to  a  very  severe  test ;  and  therefore  we  find 
commentators  putting  all  sorts  of  forced  inter¬ 
pretations  on  the  words  to  explain  away  their 
obvious  meaning.  We  will  not  ask  if  it  is 
honest  to  juggle  with  words  in  the  Bible  as  we 
would  certainly  not  think  of  doing  if  we  found 
them  in  any  other  book,  but  simply  inquire 
whether  the  words  really  do  put  this  strain 
upon  the  believer’s  faith. 

When  we  turn  to  Joshua  x.  12,  13,  in  the 
Revised  Version,  we  perceive  that  the  account 
of  the  event  is  a  fragment  of  poetry  quoted 
from  the  Book  of  Jasber  (that  is,  the  Valiant), 
and  probably  a  stanza  from  a  ballad[reconnting 
the  valiant  deeds  of  Joshua : 

Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon 

And  thou  Sloon  in  the  valley  Ajalon  I 

So  the  sun  stocd  still  and  the  moon  stayed 

Until  the  people  had  avenge<l  themselves  upon  their 

enemies. 

Statements  of  this  kind  are  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  in  poetry.  The  Old  Testament  furnishes 
many  analagous  instances.  We  lately  read 
that  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  caused  all 
the  hills  to  move  to  and  fro.  A  psalmist  says 
that  the  mountains  skipped  like  rams  and  the 
little  hills  like  lambs,  but  no  one  has  ever 
thought  that  this  actually  happened.  The  song 
of  Deborah  says  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera,  but  no  one  has  ever 
taken  this  statement  literally ;  from  the  first 
it  has  been  recognized  as  poetic.  How  does  it 
differ  in  literary  character  from  the  statement 
in  Joshua?  The  historic  interpretation  put 
upon  it  is  indeed  very  different ;  but  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  because  that  has  been  taken  tn 
be  history  which  is  in  fact  literature.  Turn¬ 
ing  again  to  the  story  in  Joshua  we  observe 
that  in  the  prose  which  follows  the  poetry  we 
read  that  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  prayer  of 
Joshua,  and  that  he  fought  for  Israel  (by  a 
hailstorm,  vs.  11) ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  the 
sun  stood  still ;  simply  that  it  did  not  go  down 
until  after  the  victory ;  in  other  words,  that 
Joshua’s  prayer  was  answered  by  victory  being 
achieved  before  nightfall. 

Much  of  Old  Testament  folk-lore,  however, 
is  not  poetry,  but  prose.  Let  us  recall  to  mind 
the  various  sorts  of  folk-lore  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  the  dear  old  fairy  tales  which 
Perrault  has  made  the  property  of  all  modern 
children,  though  in  a  ruder  form  they  have 
been  the  property  of  children  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  Let  us  recall  to  mind,  too,  the 
lovely  Northern  folk-lore  that  Grimm  and 
Hans  Anderson  have  given  ns,  and  then  look 
eastward  and  bring  back  our  childhood’s 
memories  of  the  Persian  Tales  and  The  Arabian 
Nights.  It  is  especially  useful  for  ns  Bible 
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students  of  the  West  to  know  The  Arabian 
Nights,  for  they  are  from  the  very  country  and 
the  very  race  from  which  we  have  our  Old 
Testament  stories,  and  they  give  a  more  valua¬ 
ble  key  to  the  Old  Testament  than  any  other 
work  in  the  English  language.  Not,  of  course, 
to  the  apprehension  of  its  spiritual  teachings, 
but  of  its  external  features  and  the  customs 
and  modes  of  thought  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
which  underlie  the  spiritual  teachings.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stowe  in  his  celebrated  Introduction  to 
Bishop  Lowth’s  great  work  on  prophecy,  for 
a  century  the  most  authoritative  work  on  that 
subject  in  any  language,  observes  that  what¬ 
ever  are  the  deficiencies  of  the  book  they  are 
all  due  to  the  author’s  ignorance  of  oriental 
literature.  As  the  readiest  way  to  avoid  such 
deficiencies  a  celebrated  professor  of  Biblical 
theology  advises  his  students  to  read  The 
Arabian  Nights  through  once  every  year.* 

Now  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  very 
existence  of  folk  lore  depends  upon  the  memory 
of  the  people  who  have  it;  but  when  yon  con¬ 
sider  this  fact  yon  will  see  the  reason  for  the 
somewhat  mechanical  structure  upon  which  the 
proge  folk-lore  of  every  people  is  built.  It  is 
always  in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  that  the 
memory  may  preserve  what  there  is  no  paper 
and  ink  to  retain.  We  all  know  the  treacher¬ 
ous  nature  of  the  memory,  how  prone  to  ex¬ 
pand  or  alter.  We  find  a  very  zealous  care  for 
aiding  the  memory  in  the  lists  of  names  which 
so  often  occur  in  the  Bible,  and  which  are 
almost  always  grouped  in  sevens  or  tens  or  a 
multiple  of  seven  or  ten.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  Matthew  we  are  expressly  told  that  there 
are  fourteen  generations  from  Abraham  to 
David,  fourteen  from  David  to  the  Exile  and 
fourteen  from  the  Exile  to  Christ,  but  we  see 
by  referring  to  the  Old  Testament  that  there 
are  a  good  many  more  than  this,  and  that  in 
this  Matthew  chapter  a  number  of  names  are 
left  out.  The  important  thing  in  the  writer’s 
mind  was  to  aid  the  memory  by  using  a  com¬ 
mon  unit,  not  to  preserve  historic  accuracy, 
which  was  little  cared  for  in  those  days.  Just 
as  we  lately  learned  that  historic  fact  is  held 
in  the  Bible  as  of  small  moment  compared 
with  the  religions  meaning  of  fact,  so  to-day 
we  learn  that  it  was  held  as  of  little  moment 
compared  with  accuracy  in  remembering  and 
transmitting  the  common  heritage  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

This  explains  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
folk-lore  of  all  peoples.  Yon  remember  how 
everything  in  these  folk  tales  is  in  threes  or 
sevens:  three  sisters,  three  knights  in  armor, 
three  royal  mendicants,  Sindbad’s  seven  voy¬ 
ages,  the  barber’s  seven  brothers;  how  every 
strategem  is  thrice  repeated,  the  heroine  or  the 
dragon  or  the  giant  being  nothing  daunted  by 
a  first  and  second  failure ;  and  how  every  ques¬ 
tion  is  put  three  times  over,  though  the  second 
and  third  answer  carry  yon  no  farther  than 
the  first.  Southey  made  charming  use  of  this 
old  folk-lore  style  in  his  classic  story  of  Goldi¬ 
locks  and  the  Three  Bears;  “Who’s  been  eating 
my  soup  I  ’ ’  “  Who’s  been  sitting  in  my  chair !  ’  ’ 
“Who’s  been  sleeping  in  my  bed?’’  repeated  in 
turn  by  the  Great  Big  Bear  and  the  Mother 
Bear  and  the  Tiny  Little  Bear. 

When  we  read  the  Bible  with  stories  like 
this  in  mind  we  become  very  much  impressed 
to  find  how  many  of  its  narratives  are  cast  in 
the  same  mould.  Three  times  over  Balaam  has 
seven  altars  built  and  offers  thereon  seven 


*Thi9,  however,  not  in  any  of  the  recent  translations, 
such  as  that  of  Andrew  Lan^.  which  are  exquisite  works 
of  English  literature,  hut  hardly  at  all  a  key  to  oriental 
literature  or  thought.  The  invaluable  translation  of 
Lane,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  fully  illustrated  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  admirable  notes,  is  by  itself  alone  almost  a 
liberal  education  in  oriental  ideas  and  customs.  Happy 
is  the  Bible  student  the  daily  and  nightly  companion 
of  whose  childhood  was  this  important  and  fascinating 
work. 


bullocks  and  seven  rams:  Samson  performed 
seven  prodigious  exploits;  in  one  of  them  he 
destroys  the  Philistines’  standing  corn  with 
three  hundred  foxes*;  three  times  he  gives 
Delilah  a  false  answer  to  her  thrice  repeated 
question:  “Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherewith 
thou  mightest  be  bound?’’  Three  times  she 
has  liers  in-wait  abiding  in  the  inner  chamber, 
and  challenges  Samson  in  the  self-same  words : 
“The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson  I’’ 
This  story  has  been  grossly  misapprehended  by 
nearly  all  commentators,  for  want  of  apprecia¬ 
ting  the  literary  form  of  the  narrative.  It  has 
been  held  to  be  a  proof  of  Samson’s  brutish 
stupidity,  and  so  the  incomparably  valuable 
meaning  of  the  Samson  story  has  been  over¬ 
clouded.  We  shall  learn  a  few  weeks  hence 
what  to  think  about  Samson ;  but  so  far  as  this 
episode  in  his  life  is  concerned  we  may  now 
perceive  that  the  reason  for  its  form  is  the 
reason  for  the  poetic  form  of  the  ballad,  the 
necessity  not  only  for  remembering  hut  for  accu¬ 
racy.  Where  nothing  was  fixed  in  print,  the 
only  way  of  insuring  accuracy  in  a  narrative 
was  by  casting  it  into  a  form  which  would  be 
its  own  safeguard  against  alteration.  It  was 
far  more  important  that  the  story  should  not 
be  corrupted  by  the  additions  or  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  ignorant,  as  it  was  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  than  that  in  its 
first  telling  the  minor  details  should  literally 
accord  with  fact. 

The  clue  to  the  Old  Testament  narratives 
that  we  have  here  is  really  very  important; 
nowhere  more  so  perhaps  than  in  the  story  of 
Elijah,  which  bears  every  mark  of  being 
genuine  folk-lore,  and  having  been  handed 
down  by  word  of  month  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  before  it  was  written  down  in  the  Book 
of  Kings,  the  author  of  which  we  know  can¬ 
not  have  lived  earlier  than  the  last  event  he 
narrates— the  Captivity.  The  inspired  perspi¬ 
cacity  of  this  author  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  his  choosing  the  materials  for 
the  Elijah  story,  not  from  the  annals  of  the 
kingdom,  to  which  he  so  often  refers  in  the 
Books  of  Kings,  but  from  the  lips  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  For  you  remember  that  from  first  to  last 
Elijah  was  in  opposition,  the  “enemy,”  as 
King  Ahab  said,  of  the  established  order. 
Without  a  shadow  of  doubt  his  story  was 
garbled  in  the  royal  annals.  The  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  recognized  this,  and  went  for 
his  material  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  however  much  it  might  have 
been  idealized  in  passing  down  from  lip  to  lip 
through  two  hundred  years,  it  had  still,  by  that 
very  process,  been  kept  essentially  true. 

Let  us  look  at  the  chapter  which  tells  of 
Elijah’s  translation  (2  Kings  ii. ).  Three  times 
he  tells  Elisha,  “Tarry  here  I  pray  thee,  for 
Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel,  to  Jericho, 
to  Jordan;”  three  times  Elisha  answers,  “As 
Jehovah  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I  will 
not  leave  thee.  ’  ’  Twice  the  sons  of  the 
Prophets  say,  “Knowest  thou  that  Jehovah 
will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy  head  to¬ 
day?”  and  twice  he  answers,  “Tea,  I  also 
know  it,  hold  ye  your  peace.”  I  say  it  is 
important  that  we  should  recognize  that  Eli¬ 
jah’s  story  was  for  a  long  time  a  true  folk  tale, 
told  among  the  people  for  generations  before 
it  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  because 
to  read  it  thus  is  to  find  a  simple  answer  to 
many  questions  which  commentators  have 
found  very  perplexing.  We  have  not  time  to 
go  over  the  whole  story ;  let  us  take  the  nine¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  1  Kings,  observing  that  the 
framework  in  the  early  part  of  the  story  is 
founded  on  twos  instead  of  threes,  as  indeed  is 
often  the  case  in  folk-lore. 

The  note  of  folk-lore  is  stimck  at  once  in  the 
language  of  the  opening  verses,  with  the  pro- 

*An  instance  of  hitndred  being  used  to  signify  some¬ 
thing  wrong. 


verbial  expressions,  “slain  all  the  prophets 
with  the  sword.  ”  “  So  let  the  gods  do  to  me 
and  more  also.  ”  “I  am  not  better  than  my 
fathers.”  Then  follows  the  twice  repeated 
sleep,  and  the  twice  repeated  call  of  the  angel, 
“Arise  and  eat.  ”  Next  we  find  the  prophet 
in  a  cave  on  Horeb,  the  sacred  mount,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  him,  ‘  *  What  doest 
thou  here,  Elijah?”  And  he  answers,  “I  have 
been  very  jealous  for  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Hosts,  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken 
thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars  and 
slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword,  and  I,  even 
I  only,  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take 
it  away.  ”  A  second  time  the  same  question 
is  asked  and  the  same  answer  given,  without 
the  change  of  a  syllable,  although  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  different  that  commentators  have 
been  appalled  to  find  the  prophet  learning 
nothing  by  the  tremendous  experience  that  has 
come  to  him  between  the  first  and  second  put¬ 
ting  of  the  question,  and  have  shed  gallons  of 
ink  over  reams  of  paper  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  explain  it.  For  between  the  two  questions 
Elijah  has  had  a  vision  of  God,  and  heard  a 
still  small  voice  that  would,  we  should  say, 
speak  new  wisdom  to  him  who  heard.  But 
when  we  study  the  description  of  this  vision, 
the  three-fold  manifestation  of  the  strong 
wind,  the  earthquake  and  the  fire,  in  all  of 
which  Jehovah  was  not,  before  the  voice  came 
in  which  he  was,  then  we  understand  that  the 
marvelous  story  was  put  into  this  mechanical 
form  of  folk-lore  that  not  one  syllable  of  its 
tremendous  meaning  should  ever  be  lost  or 
altered.  In  face  of  the  new  revelation  of 
God’s  character 'and  watch  over  Israel  which 
the  story  of  this  chapter  gives,  it  is  of  trifling 
importance  what  Elijah  did  or  did  not  say. 
The  important  thing  was  that  the  revelation  of 
God — an  absolutely  new  addition  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah  as  it  had  been  in  the  Hebrew 
mind — should  never  be  corrupted  or  changed 
during  all  the  generations  before  the  story  was 
imperishably  fixed  on  the  written  page. 

L.  S.  H. 


A  THOUSAND  TEARS. 

A  man  we  knew,  who  had  been  prospered  in 
worldly  affairs  and  happy  in  his  home  and 
social  relations  but  who  was  unsaved,  was 
suddenly  brought  to  face  death.  When  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  near  and  dreaded  hour,  his 
trembling  voice  replied,  “I  wish  I  could  live 
a  thousand  years  as  I  am.  ’  ’  He  suggested  with 
new  interest  the  relations  of  memory  hereafter 
to  our  earthly  life. 

To  the  saved,  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
passing  time  It  is  an  eternal,  glorious  pres¬ 
ent,  with  only  a  growing  likeness  to  Ohrist  to 
mark  the  ever- advancing  glory.  There  will 
be  seen  in  the  past  the  dawning  life  of  holiness 
and  in  the  future,  deepening  blessedness.  But 
“Son,  remember,”  will  ever  ring  upon  the  soul 
of  the  persistently  impenitent. 

Memory  must  have  an  increasing  power  of 
self-reproach  for  abused  mercies  and  lost  oppor¬ 
tunities.  There  will  be  an  eternal  appeal  to 
its  records.  Oh,  the  sadness  of  those  words 
of  self-accusing  power:  “Son,  remember.” 

P.  0.  H. 


LINE  AND  PKECEPT. 

The  great  rnle  of  moral  conduct  is,  next  to 
God,  to  respect  time. — Lavater. 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind  employ  their 
first  years  to  make  their  last  miserable. — 
Bruyere. 

All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  never  set 
a  razor’s  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in 
it.— Fuller. 

The  superiority  of  some  men  is  merely  local. 
They  are  great,  because  their  associates  are 
little.  — Johnson. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

BT-AND-BT. 

Jennie  Storrs  Ferris. 

Mo  lip  so  white  with  pain  but  peace  ehall  some  day 
ease  it. 

No  eye  so  blind  with  tears  but  Joy  shall  wipe  it  dry, 

No  heart  so  cold  with  care  but  hope  shall  ere  long 
warm  it; 

No  grief  so  great  but  it  shall  vanish— by-and-by. 

TWO  EDITORIAL  WORDS. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  we  would  say 
that  the  Reference  Diary  described  in  the  arti¬ 
cle,  /«  It  ITorift  While  to  Keep  a  Diary,  in  The 
Eyangelist  of  January  18,  may  be  procured  of  the 
inventor  and  publisher,  Chester  Huntington, 
266  Broadway.  Price  $8. 

It  delights  ns  much  to  receive  indications 
that  the  children  are  our  friends,  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  that  they  send  to  the  Observation 
Oar  are  doubly  welcome  on  tnat  account.  This 
week  we  are  happy  in  the  collaboration  of  our 
child  friends  not  only  in  the  Observation  Oar, 
but  in  the  other  columns  of  our  Home  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  often  that  a  little  girl  of  ten 
writes  at  once  so  good  a  story  and  so  good  a 
hand.  _ 

CHILDREN  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

You  have,  perhaps,  some  theory  that  yon 
will  bring  up  your  children  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  says  Mr.  John  Jay 
Chapman  in  The  Kindergarten  Review.  You  will 
make  every  sacrifice  to  do  this.  And  yet  the  only 
way  to  do  it  is  to  go  into  public  affairs  your¬ 
self.  Yon  need  then  never  mention  the  subject 
to  them.  It  will  be  what  they  are  learning. 

Well,  then,  we  come  down  to  this :  that  what 
is  best  for  the  development  of  the  parents  is 
best  for  the  interest  of  the  children.  Yon  must 
be  with  your  children  in  order  to  communicate 
what  yon  are;  but  beyond  this  we  know 
nothing.  The  transference  of  energy,  the  in¬ 
fluence,  will  happen  like  a  chemical  reaction. 
We  know  it  does  take  place,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  it  takes  place. 

But  more  than  this,  if  yon  do  anything  else 
than  this,  you  do  harm.  The  moment  yon 
have  a  system,  say  of  punishments — you  are 
in  danger.  It  is  ten  to  one — the  history  of  the 
race  proves  it,  your  own  memory  proves  it — 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  yon  are  exciting  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  set  of  feelings  from  those  yon 
think  yon  are  exciting  in  the  child.  The  child 
is  cleverer  than  yon,  and  double-checks  your 
system  faster  than  yon  can  invent  it.  It  is 
he  that  is  playing  on  you.  He  does  not  exactly 
intend  to  do  so;  but  he  cannot  help  it,  you  are 
so  simple.  “Oh,”  yon  say,  “but  my  system  is 
one  of  self-help.  I  help  him  to  improve.  We 
work  the  system  together.”  The  Lord  forgive 
you.  If  yon  are  sweating  like  a  saint  and  beat¬ 
ing  your  head  against  the  bars  of  your  cell  over 
your  own  ignorance  and  incompetence,  I  will 
believe  that  yon  are  helping  that  child.  But, 
if  you  are  satisfied,  I  know  that  yon  are  hurt¬ 
ing  him.  As  matters  stand,  the  strongest  force 
for  good  in  your  household  is,  very  likely,  the 
.character  of  the  housemaid.  The  natural  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  parent’s  situation  is  that  a  child 
will  generally  do  bis  best  to  think  his  father 
better  and  greater  than  he  is.  This  amounts 
to  an  introduction;  but  for  the  rest,  the  father 
has  to  compete  with  the  universe  from'the  date 
of  the  child’s  birth. 

If  yon  watch  a  fox  teach  a  young  fox  to 
hunt,  yon  will  see  that  speech  is  not  necessary. 
The  only  way  that  a  child  can  learn  from  yon 
directly  is  to  have  its  soul  put'  through  the 
motions  of  virtue ;  tmd  your  ownl  attention 
must  be  upon  virtue,  not  upon  thejchild.  The 
instant  yon  observe  the  child,  the  child’observes 


yon.  You  become  an  object  lesson.  You  are 
teaching  him  something,  but  it  is  not  what 
you  think.  It  is  only  with  the  unconscious 
part  of  yourself  that  yon  have  power  to  teach 
directly. 

Let  any  one  recollect  the  impressions  of  bis 
childhood,  and  see  whether  it  was  not  the  un¬ 
conscious  actions  of  other  people  that  deeply 
moved  him.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  these 
views,  then  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  adopting  any  special  attitude  towards 
our  children.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  remain 
free  from  hypocrisy  if  we  are  thinking  about 
how  we  appear.  I  have  found  myself  turning 
into  an  inquisitor  time  and  again,  and  I  think 
it  safe  for  a  parent  now  and  then  to  abandon 
a  child  to  the  mercy  of  Providence — or  of  some 
deeper  law  which  he  cannot  at  the  moment 
state — and  set  himself  to  some  business  which 
requires  the  whole  of  his  faculties  and  is 
greater  than  himself  and  his  child. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Geo.  H.  Smyth  Jr. 

Next  to  Washington,  Lincoln  stands  forth  as 
the  grandest  patriot  in  our  American  life ; 
Washington  was  the  “Father  of  his  Country;” 
Lincoln  was  her  most  loyal  son.  Washington 
brought  the  United  States  of  America  into 
being;  Lincoln  made  that  being  immortal; 
Washington  unfurled  a  new  flag  among  the 
nations  of  the  world ;  Lincoln  made  that  flag  a 
mighty  power  among  those  nations.  Dead  they 
yet  speak.  The  good  they  did  will  last  through 
time  and  on  through  eternity.  And  so  our 
nation  has  most  rightly  and  fltingly  made  the 
birthdays  of  these  her  illustrious  sons  legal 
holidays,  to  inspire  us  to  a  purer,  nobleer, 
holier  manhood. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  like  David  of  old,  was 
divinely  led  from  obscurity  up  to  the  very 
highest  place  in  the  land.  Away  back  there  in 
that  little  log  cabin  God  and  his  angels  watched 
over  that  humble  birth  and  guided  that  precious 
life  until  the  hour  came  and  the  great  Emanci¬ 
pator  was  called  “to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
were  bound.  ’  ’  Reared  in  the  forests  of  poverty, 
ignorance  and  darkness,  Lincoln  cut  his  way 
out  step  by  step  until  at  last  he  stood  in  the 
highway  of  success  and  fame.  He  never  forgot 
his  humble  beginning  nor  his  hard  struggle  to 
rise  to  higher  things  and  he  was  always  ready 
and  willing  to  help  those  engaged  in  that  same 
struggle.  Prosperity  never  changed  this  noble 
character.  Its  strong  points  were  honesty, 
sincerity,  sympathy,  fearlessness,  perseverance, 
and  a  Arm  belief  in  the  Creator  and  Governor 
and  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

No  institution  of  learning  had  the  honor  of 
enrolling  upon  its  records  the  name  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln;  in  God’s  great  school  his  mind 
was  developed  and  trained  for  the  mighty  work 
he  was  to  do,  and  earnestly  did  he  apply  him¬ 
self  to  those  lessons  and  courageously  did  he 
overcome  those  obstacles  and  meet  those  trials 
which  came  to  him  day  by  day,  till  at  last  he 
who  had  been  faithful  unto  death  received  his 
Master’s  Crown  of  Life.  And  North  and 
South,  Bast  aud  West  were  bowed  together 
in  deepest  sorrow  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
passed  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Forever  may  the  fires  of  our  hearts  keep 
warm  and  bright  the  memory  of  this  noble 
man  who  was 

“  Rich  In  saving  common  sense. 

And  as  the  greatest  only  are— 

In  bis  simplicity  sublime ; 

Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 

Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power ; 

Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life : 

Who  never  spake  against  a  foe. 

Let  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  lif  every  land. 

Till  In  all  lands  and  thro’  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory.” 

East  Oranok,  N.  J. 


JACK’S  WISH. 

Marion  S.  Boyd.* 

One  day  in  May  a  little  boy  was  sitting 
under  a  large  oak  tree  by  the  side  of  a  country 
road. 

“I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  make  myself 
useful,  ’  ’  he  thought.  Just  then  a  robin  hopped 
down  on  a  stone  near  him  and  began  to  sing 
such  a  cheerful  song  that  Jack  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “I  should  think  if  a  bird  can  sing  and  be 
happy  a  boy  should  be  also.  ’  ’ 

At  that  moment  a  little  girl  came  running 
along. 

“Oh,  dear  I”  she  exclaimed  to  her  nurse,  “I 
believe  I  have  lost  my  doll.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  we  can’t  go  back  for  it  now,”  an¬ 
swered  the  nurse.  “It  is  too  far  and  besides 
it  is  very  late.” 

Jack  bad  seen  the  child  before  and  knew 
where  she  lived,  so  when  she  was  out  of  sight 
he  jumped  up  and  went  to  look  for  the  doll. 

“If  I  only  knew  where  to  look  for  it,”  he 
thought,  “I  would  have  a  better  chance  for 
finding  it.”  And  then  the  robin’s  cheerful  song 
came  to  him,  and  he  said,  ‘  ‘  I  will  look  for  that 
doll  till  I  find  it.  ’  ’  At  last  he  caught  sight  of 
something  bright  at  his  feet ;  he  picked  it  up 
and  was  delighted  to  find  it  the  doll  he  was 
looking  for.  He  took  it  by  the  back  of  its 
dress,  when  to  his  surprise  it  said, 

‘  *  Mamma.  ’  ’ 

“Why,  this  can’t  be  a  real  baby,  can  it?” 
he  thought.  At  a  second  glance  he  knew  it 
was  not,  so  he  began  to  investigate  it. 

Just  then  he  discovered  two  little  strings 
hanging  from  under  the  dress.  He  pulled  one 
and  it  said  ‘  ‘  Papa,  ’  ’  then  he  pulled  the  other 
and  it  said  *  ‘  Mamma.  ’  ’ 

Jack  was  so  anxious  to  keep  it  for  himself 
that  he  tried  to  think  of  some  way  to  get  it  in 
the  house  without  any  one  seeing  it. 

When  he  had  just  thought  of  a  plan  for  get¬ 
ting  the  doll  in,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  that  would  be  stealing,  so  without  think¬ 
ing  any  more  about  it  he  took  it  to  the  little 
girl’s  home. 

She  was  so  glad  to  get  the  doll  back  she 
almost  cried. 

Jack  never  told  what  he  had  done,  for  as  he 
said,  “Good  men  never  tell  the  great  things 
they  do.”  _ 

WHT  GRANT  NEVER  SWORE. 

While  sitting  with  him  at  the  camp  fire  late 
one  night,  after  every  one  else  had  gone  to  bed, 
I  said  to  him:  “General,  it  seems  singular 
that  yon  have  gone  through  all  the  tumble  of 
army  service  and  frontier  life,  and  have  never 
been  provoked  into  swearing.  I  have  never 
heard  yon  utter  an  oath  or  use  an  imprecation.  ” 
“Well,  somehow  or  other,  I  never  learned  to 
swear,  ”  he  replied.  “When  a  boy  I  seemed  to 
have  an  aversion  to  it,  and  when  I  became  a 
man  I  saw  the  folly  of  it.  I  have  always 
noticed,  too,  that  swearing  helps  to  rouse  a 
man’s  anger;  and  when  a  man  flies  into  a 
passion,  his  adversary  who  keeps  cool  always 
gets  the  better  of  him.  In  fact,  I  never  could 
see  the  use  of  swearing.  I  think  it  is  the  case 
with  many  people  who  swear  excessively  that 
it  is  a  mere  habit,  and  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  be  profane ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  a 
great  waste  of  time.” — Michigan  Christian 
Advocate.  _ 

BROUGHT  IN  PA’S  PRATERS. 

Once  upon  a  time  sickness  came  to  the  family 
of  a  poorly-paid  pastor  of  a  rural  church.  It 
was  winter,  and  the  pastor  was  in  financial 
straits.  A  number  of  bis  fiock  decided  to  meet 
at  his  house  and  offer  prayers  for  the  speedy 
recovery  of  the  sick  ones,  and  for  material 
blessings  upon  the  pastor’s  family.  While  one 
of  the  deacons  was  offering  a  fervent  prayer 
for  blessings  upon  the  pastor’s  household  there 
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was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  When  the  door 
was  opened  a  stout  farmer  boy  was  seen, 
wrapped  up  comfortably. 

“What  do  you  want,  boy?”  asked  one  of  the 
elders. 

“I’ve  brought  pa’s  prayers,  ”  replied  the  boy. 
“Brought  pa’s  prayers?  What  do  you  mean?” 
“Yep,  brought  pa’s  prayers;  an’  they’re  out 
in  the  wagon.  Just  help  me,  an’  we’ll  get  ’em 
in.” 

Investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  “pa’s 
prayers”  consisted  of  potatoes,  flour,  bacon, 
corn  meal,  turnips,  apples,  warm  clothing, 
and  a  lot  of  jellies  for  the  sick  ones. 

The  prayer-meeting  adjourned  in  short  order. 
—Selected. _ 

REPENTANCE. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN  TO  REPEAT  TO  FATHER 
AND  MOTHER  ON  SUNDAY. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  long  time  friend  Mr.  W.  D. 
Porter  for  the  complete  copy  of  this  hymn.  The  Editor 
of  the  Evangelist,  like  Mr.  Porter,  as  a  child  learned  and 
repeated  it  on  Sunday  evening. 

If  Jesus  Christ  were  sent 
To  save  us  from  our  sin. 

And  kindly  teach  us  to  repent, 

We  should  at  once  begin. 

He  says  he  loves  to  see 
A  broken-hearted  one : 

He  loves  that  sinners  such  as  we 
Should  mourn  for  what  we’ve  done. 

’Tls  not  enough  to  say 
We’re  wrry  and  repent ; 

Yet  still  go  on  from  day  today 
Just  as  we  alwajs  went. 

Repentance  is  to  leave 
The  sins  we  loved  before ; 

And  show  that  we  in  e  irnest  grieve. 

By  doing  so  no  more. 

Lord  make  us  thus  sincere, 

To  watch  as  well  as  pray. 

However  small,  however  dear. 

Take  ail  our  sins  away. 

And  since  the  Saviour  came 
To  make  us  turn  from  sin. 

With  holy  grief  and  humble  shame 
We  would  at  once  begin. 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  PHEBE. 

Ida  E.  Brooks. 

[“  Phebe,”  is  the  love  call  of  the  chickadee.] 

Queer  little  old-fashioned  folk  are  you, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phebe, 

With  a  close  black  cap  on  each  small  pert  head, 

And  you’ve  called  each  other  since  you  were  wed 
By  that  dear  old  grandmother’s  name,  instead 
Of  having  a  name  apiece,  or  two. 

As  other  settled  down  people  do, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phebe. 

Where  did  you  get  your  whimsical  name, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phebe? 

To  go  with  your  quaint  colonial  ways. 

And  your  homespun  clothing  to  suit  dull  days. 

And  your  strict  freedom  from  frivolous  lays. 

Did  you  affect  these  virtues  the  same 
Before  the  long-faced  Puritans  came, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phebe? 

Or  did  you  acquire  your  habits  then, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phebe, 

When  you  hopped  around  those  dwellings  all  new. 
And  even  went  to  the  meeting-house  too. 

And,  though  the  sermon  was  hardly  for  you. 

Gaped  and  stretched  with  the  best  of  them  when 
The  parson  drawled  out  his  long  Amen  I 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phebe? 

Those  provincial  times  were  cold  and  grim, 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Phebe. 

But  ’tis  pleasant  to  meet  staid  folks  and  plain 
Who  are  not  the  least  bit  worldly  or  vain. 

Who  recall  those  primitive  days  again. 

In  a  wee,  weird  voice,  plaintive  and  prim, 

A  grandmother’s  name,  sung  like  a  hymn, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phehe. 

—Harper's  Bazar. 

A  MOTHERLY  R'lOSTER. 

Bertha  Boyoe. 

Our  Bantam  ben  bad  stolen  a  nest.  We 
knew  by  the  sly  way  she  skulked  around.  Of 
oourse  we  were  all  anxious  to  And  her  hiding 
place,  but  not  until  we  bad  followed  her  sev¬ 
eral  days  could  we  discover  it.  Then  we  found 


six  dainty  white  eggs  hidden  under  the  peony 
bushes. 

While  Mrs.  Bantam  was  out  for  her  morning 
walk  we  took  her  eggs,  wrapped  them  care¬ 
fully  in  cotton  lest  they  should  fall  and  be 
broken,  and  carried  them  to  a  large  Plymouth 
Rock  hen.  She  guarded  them  faithfully  and 
pecked  at  any  one  who  came  too  near. 

Mrs  Bantam  was  very  much  disturbed  when 
she  found  her  eggs  had  been  stolen,  but  she 
soon  recovered  and  set  about  looking  for  a 
more  secret  place.  She  soon  found  it,  as  did 
we  a  few  days  after.  But  we  did  not  like  to 
rob  her  again  so  we  let  her  lay  her  five  eggs 
quietly.  Each  morning  we  went  softly  near  the 
nest  and  threw  her  a  little  corn. 

We  were  so  busy  watching  her  that  we  did 
not  think  three  weeks  had  passed  until  the 
Plymouth  Bock  strutted  through  the  yard  with 
six  fluffy  balls  of  feathers  toddling  after  her. 
We  then  gave  some  of  our  attention  to  these 
little  birds;  built  them  a  small  house  and  also 
built  one  next  door  for  Mrs.  Bantam  who  soon 
brought  off  her  five  chicks. 

Mr.  Bantam  seemed  delighted  with  the 
eleven  chickens,  but  favored  the  older  flock. 
These  he  escorted  around  the  garden  and  dug 
worms  for  them.  The  mother  Bantam  would 
not  own  the  first  brood  but  pecked  at  them 
whenever  they  came  near.  If  grains  were 
thrown  out  she  kept  the  older  ones  away  until 
her 'own  brood' had  feasted. 

As  the  chickens  grew  larger  the  Plymouth 
Bock  thought  her  motherly  attention  was  no 
longer  needed,  so  she  went  back  to  her  home  in 
the  large  hen  yard. 

Imagine  our  surprise  the  next  morning  on 
seeing  the  band  of  chickens,  headed  by  the 
rooster,  strut  through  the  yard.  Mr.  Bantam 
was  clucking  and  striving  hard  to  imitate  the 
hen.  Now  he  cares  for  them  all  the  time. 
During  the  day  he  digs  for  them  and  at  night 
he  hovers  them  in  their  tiny  house. 

Mrs.  Bantam  likes  this  arrangement  much 
better.  She  now  allows  her  chickens  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  others  while  she  and  the  rooster 
talk  over  the  future  prospects  of  their  family. 

BiCBT  bOCIKTY. 

THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

,  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

“They  are  coming,  mother,  they  are  com¬ 
ing,”  exclaimed  little  Olarice.  “I  see  father, 
and  a  lady  and  gentleman  with  him.  ” 

Bellah  Pipotin  laid  down  the  pile  of  illus¬ 
trated  newspapers  which  she  was  distributing 
on  the  chairs  of  the  hall  of  the  Bon  Berger  and 
came  out  upon  the  platform.  Her  two  children 
had  already  crossed  the  footbridge,  climbed 
the  bank  and  were  running  up  the  road,  under 
the  red-flowering  plantains,  to  meet  their 
father  and  his  guests. 

“It  is  so  good  of  you  to  come  and  help  my 
husband,”  said  Bellah  when  the  party  had 
been  welcomed  to  the  boat.  “I  know  that  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  a  great  city  must  be 
overtaxed  with  his  own  work.  ” 

“There  is  truly  no  lack  of  work  in  Sens,” 
replied  the  pastor.  “But  whether  much  or 
little,  I  can  imagine  no  circumstances  under 
which  Mrs.  Brodart  and  I  would  not  rejoice 
in  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  MoAll  Mission.  ’  ’ 

“Yon  have  known  it  long?”  asked  Nicolas 
Pipotin,  as  the  party  seated  themselves  on  the 
platform. 

‘  ‘  And  owe  it  everything,  ’  ’  the  pastor  replied. 
“Tell  them,  Fifine,  how  it  came  about.” 

“We  were  wandering  show  people,”  said  the 
pastor’s  wife.  “I  was  a  little  dancing  girl. 
Desire  was  with  a  Guignol  show.  We  were  in 
Paris  one  winter— I  was  ten  years  old,  and 
Desire  fourteen.  I  strayed  into  a  Sunday- 
school  of  the  mission  and  after  a  time  Desire 
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too  came  to  know  it.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  good  some  of  the  workers  in  the  mission 
were  to  us.  Through  them  I  found  my  grand¬ 
parents,  and  Desire  received  his  education. 
For  several  years  we  worked  in  one  of  the 
Paris  halls,  before  D4«ire  was  ordained  and 
became  a  pastor.  ’  ’ 

“Dear  Mrs.  Brodart,”  exclaimed  Bellah, 

‘  ‘  how  wonderful  that  your  story  should  be  so 
like  mine — though  with  a  difference.  For  I, 
too,  belonged  to  wandering  show  people,  and 
it  wai  through  the  mission  that  I  and  all  my 
family  learned  to  know  Ohrist,  and  also  that 
my  father  learned  that  he  had  fallen  heir  to  a 
fortune.  ” 

“No  wonder  that  I  felt  from  the  moment  I 
saw  yon  that  there  was  a  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  us,”  said  the  pastor’s  wife  laying  her 
hand  affectionately  on  that  of  the  younger 
woman.  “And  was  Mr.  Pipotin  one  of  u«, 
too?”  she  added  smiling. 

“Not  quite,”  replied  Nicolas,  “though  I 
was  wanderer  enough,  so  far  as  that  goes.  I 
was  a  sailor,  and  shipped  at  Nantes  on  the 
Mystery,  the  boat  that  was  lent  to  Mr.  MoAll 
for  work  in  the  seaport  towns.  It  was  on 
that  boat  that  I  learned  to  know  Christ  and  it 
was  through  the  kind  friends  on  the  boat  that 
I  gained  my  best  earthly  treasure,  for  though 
Bellah  and  I  had  loved  one  another  before,  her 
father  would  never  have  consented  to  our  mar¬ 
riage  but  for  the  good  offices  of  those  friends, 
and  for  the  education  which  under  their  influ¬ 
ence  I  succeeded  in  acquiring.” 

While  Nicolas  was  speaking,  his  little  daugh¬ 
ter  Anna  whispered  in  her  mother’s  ear,  at  the 
same  time  directing  her  attention  to  a  boy  who 
stood  at  a  short  distance  on  the  bank,  apparently 
anxious,  yet  afraid  to  come  nearer.  “A  belated 
visitor,”  said  Bellah,  half  apologetically  as  she 
passed  before  Mrs.  Brodart  on  the  crowded  lit¬ 
tle  platform.  “I  thought  all  the  boys  of  Mon- 
targis  had  been  here  since  school  closed  this 
afternoon,  but  I  am  sure  this  one  was  not 
among  them.  ”  She  crossed  the  footbridge  and 
held  out  her  hand.  “Did  yon  want  to  see  the 
boat,  my  boy?”  she  asked,  kindly. 

The  boy  looked  this  way  and  that,  as  if  half 
terrified,  then  suddenly  springing  to  her  side 
he  said  hoarsely: 

“Look  out!  They  mean  to  harm  yon  I”  and 
would  have  run  away,  but  Bellah  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

“Wait!  what  do  yon  mean?”  she  asked. 
“Who  means  to  harm  me?” 

The  boy  struggled  to  get  free.  “I  daren’t 
tell  you  any  more,”  he  panted.  “Let  me  go 
I  must  got” 

He  wrenched  himself  from  her  grasp,  but 
Nicolas  and  Mr.  Brodart  were  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  he  found  escape  impossible. 

“What  is  the  matter,  boy?”  asked  Nicolas 
somewhat  sternly.  “Come  on  board  of  the 
boat  and  give  an  account  of  yourself.  ” 

“I  mustn’t;  I  daren’t,”  said  the  boy  pite¬ 
ously.  “Oh,  I  oughtn’t  to  have  come,  but 
kissed  Ernestine  and  I  can’t  bear—  Please  let 
me  go,”  be  implored. 

“Nicolas,”  exclaimed  Bellah,  “I  do  believe 
it  is  that  poor  boy  who  brought  his  blind  little 
sister  to  us.  Yes,  it  is  surely  he.  Don’t  be 
frightened,  my  boy.  No  harm  shall  come  to 
yon.  Oome  on  board  the  boat  and  tell  ns  all 
about  it.” 

George  burst  into  tears.  “Don’t  keep  me, 
lady,”  he  entreated.  “Father  will  beat  me 
if  he  knows  I  came — he  is  well  enough  to  beat 
me,  now.  And  M.  le  cure  hired  me — he  gave 
my  mother  five  francs,  and  I  must,  I  must” — 
sobs  choked  him.  “But  now  yon  know,  can’t 
you  be  watchful?  And  if  you  see  me  with  the 
others,  oh,  please  believe  I  wouldn’t  have 
come,  only  M.  le  cure  gave  my  mother  money, 
and  Ernestine  is  so  hungry—”  with  a  sudden 
effort  he  tore  himself  free  and  fled. 
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“What  does  it  all  mean,  Nicolas?”  asked 
Bellah,  as  the  three  returned  to  the  boat. 

“It  is  very  evident,”  said  Mr.  Brodart, 
“that  the  parish  priest  has  taken  measures  to 
make  a  disturbance  on  the  boat  this  evening, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  you  to  leave  Montargis. 
If  so,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time,  as  you  prob¬ 
ably  know.  And  now  that,  as  the  boy  says, 
we  are  warned,  I  do  not  imagine  that  anything 
very  disastrous  is  likely  to  occur.  Fifine  has 
had  a  little  experience  in  that  line,  and  we 
may  do  worse  than  put  ourselves  under  her 
direction.  ’ ' 

Mrs.  Brodart  smiled  as  Nicolas  and  bis  wife 
turned  to  her.  “It  was  nothing, ”  she  said, 
“though,  it  might  have  been  something.  It  was 
a  good  many  years  ago,  Mr.  McAll  was  urged 
to  open  a  hall  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris — 
outside  of  the  fortifications,  where  the  police 
knew  nothing  of  the  mission.  I  was  there  one 
evening  with  two  other  young  women,  making 
ready  for  the  service,  which  was  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  pastors  of 
Paris.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  open  the  door 
the  concierge  whispered  to  me  that  the  priest 
and  the  parish  doctor  bad  hired  a  gang  of 
roughs  to  come  in  and  break  up  the  meeting. 
Unfortunately  the  pastor,  for  the  only  time  in 
his  life,  I  think,  was  late  and  so  large  a  crowd 
had  collected  in  the  street  that  we  dared  not 
keep  the  doors  shut.  So  I  sat  down  at  the 
harmonium,  and  told  the  other  girls  to  let  the 
people  in  only  one  at  a  time  and  to  seat  every 
young  man  directly  in  front  of  me.  And  there 
I  sat  and  played  to  them,  and  looked  them  all 
straight  in  the  eyes — and  made  them  look  into 
mine — till  the  pastor  came.  That  was  all.” 

Bellah  drew  a  long  breath.  “I  think  1 
nnderstand  what  that  ‘all’  was,  ”  she  said.  “Will 
yon  take  the  harmonium  to-night  Mrs.  Brodart?” 

“ Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,”  was  the  reply, 
and  then  Bellah  went  away  to  put  her  little 
girls  to  bed,  wh  ile  the  others  consulted  briefly 
as  to  the  best  methods  to  forestall  any  possible 
disturbance. 

The  hour  for  the  meeting  was  approaching, 
and  already  little  groups  of  people  had  gathered 
on  the  bank  or  were  approaching  by  the  high 
way,  when  a  clean  looking  workman  of  almost 
colossal  build  stepped  upon  the  footbridge  and 
with  a  respectful  gesture  of  greeting,  said:  “I 
came  to  see  if  yon  are  really  my  brothers,  or  if 
yon  are  only  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing.” 

“Do  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus?”  asked  Nico¬ 
las,  rising  and  holding  out  his  hand.  “If  so, 
yon  will  find  ns  your  brothers,  and  if  not  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  make  yon  our  brother  by 
bringing  you  to  a  knowledge  of  him.  ” 

The  man  gave  Nicolas  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand.  “I  see,”  he  said,  “that  yon  are  of  the 
right  sort.  I  shall  gladly  stay  and  hear  what 
yon  have  to  say.  My  name  is  Treville.  ’  ’ 

He  passed  into  the  ball,  now  brilliantly 
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lighted.  The  groups  upon  the  bank  had  appa¬ 
rently  been  waiting  only  for  a  good  example, 
for  they  began  to  stream  in.  It  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  suggestion  given  by  Mrs.  Brodart 
in  her  story  that  Bellah,  who,  relieved  of  her 
usual  duty  at  the  harmonium,  was  aiding  her 
maid  at  the  door,  ushered  all  the  younger  men 
to  seats  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  directly 
in  front  of  the  harmonium  Once  she  caught 
a  glance  of  approbation  from  Fifine’s  eye  as 
she  seated,  directly  before  her,  a  rough,  sullen 
looking  fellow  of  about  twenty.  There  was  no 
sign  of  anything  untoward,  however,  when 
Nicolas  arose  to  open  the  meeting  by  giving 
out  a  hymn,  and  tbe  stirring  melody,  sung  by 
the  four  well-trained  voices,  seemed  to  com¬ 
mand  all  attention.  One  by  one  others  joined 
in  the  singing,  and  Bellah  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  the  unusual  volume  of  song— for  a 
first  meeting — seemed  to  show  an  unusual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  service.  As  the  last  line  was 
sung,  George  crept  in,  and  with  a  frightened 
glance  at  Bellah  sat  down  near  the  door. 

After  the  hymn  Mr.  Brodart  rose  to  speak. 
He  bad  uttered  only  a  few  sentences  when  he 
became  aware  of  a  strong,  suffocating  odor. 
He  went  on  with  his  address,  however;  but 
Nicolas,  who  also  perceived  the  offensive  smell 
and  was  at  leisure  to  look  for  its  cause,  soon 
discovered  a  young  man  in  the  front  row  fur¬ 
tively  drawing  from  under  bis  blouse  a  dis¬ 
tended  ball  and  squeezing  it  to  the  very  evident 
increase  of  the  vile  odor.  Rising  to  his  feet, 
and  begging  permission  of  his  colleague  to 
speak,  Nicolas  looked  tbe  group  of  young  men 
in  the  face  and  said: 

“My  friends,  when  you  were  invited  to  pass 
an  evening  on  this  boat  it  was  for  you  to  decide 
whether  or  not  yon  would  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion.  But  having  accepted  it,  having  con¬ 
sented  to  be  our  guests,  it  behooves  you  to  act 
in  a  courteous  and  orderly  manner.  I  now  re¬ 
quest  those  of  yon  who  have  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  propriety  to  leave  this  hall,  and 
warn  yon  that  I  shall  see  that  the  law  ofl^the 
land  is  obeyed  which  protects  us  in  our  rights.  ’  ’ 

Several  of  the  young  men  sprang  to  their 
feet ;  one  or  two  advanced  in  a  threatening  way 
toward  the  platform,  one  shouted,  “Devil  wor¬ 
shippers  I  devil  worshippers!”  and  another, 
“Down  with  the  English  spies!”  Twoortbre6 
women  screamed ;  several  started  for  the  door. 
Suddenly  Treville  darted  forward,  and  seizing 
the  burliest  of  the  roughs  by  the  collar,  shot 
him  through  the  open  window  into  the  canal. 
The  splash  of  his  fall  seemed  to  throw  cold 
water  on  the  excitement,  and  Treville  placing 
himself  before  tbe  platform,  exclaimed,  “Are 
there  any  other  hotheads  who  want  a  bath? 
Let  those  who  do  not,  sit  down,  or  let  them 
leave  this  boat.  ’  ’ 

Nearly  every  one  sat  down.  Two  of  the 
young  men  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  as  Treville 
reached  out  a  warning  hand  they  sank  into 
their  seats.  The  champion  faced  tbe  platform 
and  saying,  “Now,  my  brothers,  we  are  ready 
to  hear  what  yon  have  to  say,  ’  ’  he  calmly 
seated  himself  in  the  place  left  vacant  by  his 
summary  ejectment  of  the  ringleader  and  Mr. 
Brodart  went  on  with  his  address  as  if  there 
had  been  no  interruption. 

Tbe  whole  transaction  bad  been  so  sudden 
and  so  brief  that  Bellah  down  by  the  door  had 
hsurdly  bad  time  to  realize  what  was  taking 
place.  But  afterward  she  remembered  a  white, 
scared  face  that  bad  flashed  past  her,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  his  place  she  saw  that  George  was  gone. 

(To  be  continued). 


Grief  banished  by  wine  will  come  again. 

And  come  with  a  deeper  shade. 

Leaving  perchance  on  the  soul  a  stain 
That  sorrow  hath  never  made. 

Then  fill  not  the  tempting  glass  for  me. 

If  mournful  I  will  not  be  mad ; 

Better  sad  because  we  are  sinful. 

Than  sinful  because  we  are  sad. 

—Sir  Thoma*  n’  Bechet. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

Struggle  and  anguish  have  their  place  in 
every  genuine  life,  but  they  are  the  stages 
through  which  it  advances  to  a  strength  which 
is  full  of  repose.  The  bursting  of  the  calyx 
announces  the  flower,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
perfect  blossoming  obliterates  the  memory  of 
its  earlier  growth.  The  climb  upward  is  often 
a  long  anguish,  but  the  dust  and  weariness  are 
forgotten  when  once  the  eyes  rest  on  the  vast 
outlook.  Nature  has  her  tempests,  but  her 
harvests  are  gathered  amid  tbe  calm  of  days 
that  often  seem  filled  with  the  peace  of  heaven, 
and  the  mighty  and  irresistible  movement  of 
her  life  goes  on  in  unbroken  silence.  The 
deepest  thoughts  are  always  tranquilizing,  the 
greatest  minds  are  always  full  of  calm,  the 
richest  lives  have  always  at  heart  unshaken 
repose. — H.  W.  Mabie. 

The  Apostle’s  injunction,  “Grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,”  is  very  simple,  and  yet  to  the 
thoughtful  believer  the  question  arises.  How 
is  one  to  nourish  one’s  own  spiritual  life? 
Many  specific  answers  to  this  question  might 
be  given,  each  one  of  which  would  go  far 
toward  assuring  it.  But  there  is  a  general 
answer  that  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  meet  all 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  cultivating 
fellowship  with  God.  It  is  retiring  often  and 
habitually  into  the  still  places  where  God  is 
found,  and  the  mind  is  illuminated,  and  the 
soul  is  replenished  out  of  the  divine  fullness, 
and  the  whole  spiritual  nature  is  quickened. 
There  is  no  other  way  than  this,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  to  hold  the  soul  in  poise  when  there  is  so 
much  to  disturb  in  the  round  of  daily  activity. 

God  calls  on' ns  to  walk  with  him  and  not  be 
dragged.  —Exchange. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE,  ITS  STRENGTH  AND 
ITS  WEAKNESS. 

{Continued  from  page  lo.) 

the  realm  of  therapeutics.  In  its  practical 
aspects  the  tendency  is  to  recognize  increas¬ 
ingly  the  importance  of  mental  conditions  in 
inducing  normal  or  abnormal  physical  condi¬ 
tions,  and  to  adjust  the  treatment  accordingly. 

To  adduce  a  homely  example— men  have  long 
realized  that  a  bilious  condition  produced  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits  and  treatment  was  designed 
to  regulate  the  functions  of  the  diseased  organ. 
To-day  they  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  depression  of  spirits  may  produce  bilious¬ 
ness  and  they  are  asking  what  treatment  will 
best  affect  the  mind. 

With  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  certain  violent  emotions  we  are 
all  of  ns  familiar.  Anger  will  make  a  moth¬ 
er’s  milk  poison  to  her  babe.  Intense  anxiety 
will  induce  a  fit  of  indigestion.  Fright  will 
paralyze  the  heart  or  whiten  the  hair.  Indeed 
it  is  claimed  that  the  poisonous  secretions  oc¬ 
casioned  by  strong  emotion  have  in  some  in¬ 
stances  been  isolated  by  chemical  process  so 
that  one  could  observe,  as  it  were,  the  crystals 
of  anger  or  hate. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  emotions  is  true  as 
well  of  the  persistent  attitude  of  mind.  Among 
infected  surroundings,  timidity  or  apprehen¬ 
sion  predispose  the  physical  organism  to  con¬ 
tagion.  The  wounded  soldier  who  gives  up  to 
despair  delays  unquestionably  the  healing  of 
his  wounds. 

And  the  same  unfavorable  infinence  upon  the 
body  may  be  produced  through  impressions 
upon  the  mind  deliberately  made  by  smother. 
Medical  students  have  fainted,  sis  they  sup¬ 
posed,  from  loss  of  blood,  when  the  only  injury 
they  had  sustained  was  the  merest  scratch 
upon  the  wrist  and  the  slow  dropping  of  warm 
water  on  the  pretended  incision. 

But  happily  the  converse  of  sill  this  is  equally 
true ;  aud  the  emotions,  the  attitude  of  mind, 
the  mental  impression  may  prove  effective 
means  for  securing  physical  well-being.  A 
recent  writer  upon  this  subject  cites  sm  in- 
stsmce  in  point,  preserved  in  Genersd  Grsmt’s 
’  ‘  Memoirs,  ’  ’  which  I  will  give  in  his  words : 
^‘General  Grant  tells  how  on  the  night  before 
Lee’s  surrender  he  was  suffering  so  acutely 
from  headache  that  he  could  not  sleep.  He 
spent  the  night  vainly  trying  to  alleviate  the 
pain ;  bathing  his  feet  in  hot  water  smd  mns- 
tsurd  and  putting  hot  mnstsurd  plasters  on  his 
wrists  and  neck.  When  the  ofScer  bearing 
Lee’s  letter  reached  him,  he  writes:  ‘I  was 
still  suffering  from  the  sick  headache ;  but  the 
instant  I  saw  the  contents  of  the  note,  I  was 
cured.’  ” 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  was  once  re¬ 
lated  to  me  by  a  lady  who  had  been  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Commission  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  A  Northern  soldier 
in  one  of  the  temporary  hospitals  near  the  front 
after  suffering  for  many  weeks  with  typhoid 
fever  had  at  last  fallen  into  an  apathetic  con¬ 
dition  from  which  his  attendants  tried  in  vain 
to  rouse  him,  realizing  as  they  did  that  his 
hopelessness  and  indifference  were  only  hasten¬ 
ing  the  fatal  termination  of  his  illness.  By 
chance  there  was  thrown  across  his  cot  a 
patch-work  quilt  sent  from  the  North,  on  each 
square  of  which  the  contributor  of  that  partic¬ 
ular  piece  had  written  some  sentiment  in  in¬ 
delible  ink.  Over  this  quilt  the  sick  man’s  eye 
wandered  listlessly,  when  suddenly  he  sat  bolt 
upright  and,  placing  his  finger  eagerly  on  one 
of  the  squares,  cried  in  a  resonant  voice, 
“That’s  my  wife’s  writing.’’  That  sudden 
reminder  of  all  that  was  dearest  to  him  called 
him  back  to  life  and  from  that  moment  the 
man  who  had  been  counted  as  hopelessly  ill 
made  a  speedy  recovery. 

Every  doctor  of  experience  knows  the  value 
of  the  hopeful  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
patient;  and  happy  is  the  physician  whose 
personal  quality  is  such  that  he  imparts  confi¬ 
dence  wherever  he  goes,  so  that  we  say  after  a 
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visit  that  we  feel  better  “just  for  having  seen 
him.  ’’ 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  student 
of  mental  therapeutics  finds  his  opportunity, 
the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  healthful  at¬ 
titude  of  mind,  of  making  a  right  impression. 
We  have  just  referred  to  the  appreciation  (and 
it  is  a  growing  appreciation)  on  the  part  of 
experienced  physicians  of  the  attitude  of  hope 
and  confidence  in  their  patients.  And  of  late 
years  there  have  been  developing  also  a  class 
of  sanitaria  in  which  treatment  by  drugs  has 
been  more  and  more  giving  place  to  treatment 
by  a  bright  and  healthful  and  uplifting  mental 
and  physical  environment.  I  know  of  at  least 
one  such  institution,  the  ideal  of  which  is  well 
expressed  in  this  verse  which  contains  little 
poetry,  but  considerable  sense : 

“roJfc  Health.  The  dreary,  never  changing  tale 
Of  fatal  maladies  is  worn  and  stale. 

Yon  cannot  charm,  or  interest,  or  please. 

By  harping  on  that  minor  choid,  disease. 

Say  you  are  well,  or  all  is  well  with  yon 

And  Ood  shall  hear  your  words  and  make  them  true." 

But  the  most  striking  development  in  this 
matter  of  mental  therapeutics  has  been  along 
the  line  of  conveying  healthful  impressions 
specifically  to  certain  individuals.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  what  is  technically  known  in 
the  newer  psychology  as  “suggestion,”  a 
means  of  mental  infinence  familiarly  connected 
in  our  thought  with  hypnotism,  though  not 
always  dependent  on  the  hypnotic  condition 
for  its  exercise.  In  practice  it  operates  by 
firmly  implanting  in  the  patient’s  mind  the 
conviction  that  he  will  be  onred.  The  range 
of  maladies  which  have  been  cured  or  benefi- 
ciidly  affected  by  suggestion,  as  it  has  been 
practised  in  some  of  the  European  hospitals, 
IS  surprising.  Not  only  have  diseases  which 
we  class  as  nervous  been  onred ;  but  under 
such  treatment  wounds  and  abscesses  have 
healed  more  quickly,  minor  operations  have 
sometimes  been  rendered  painless  and  the 
weakly  and  lame  have  recovered  strength.  To 
give  but  a  single  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  method  is  used.  Dr.  Woods,  Medi¬ 
cal  Superintendent  of  Hoxton  House  Asylum, 
England,  states  in  a  paper  written  within  a 
year  or  so,  that  he  has  treated  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  oases  by  suggestion,  and  finds  it  a  most 
potent  remedy,  not  only  in  functional  dis¬ 
orders,  but  in  organic  as  well. 

Of  course  no  one  of  these  investigators  would 
claim  that  suggestion  or  any  other  method  of 
mental  therapeutics  was  a  panacea  for  every 
ill.  The  limits  within  which  it  is  effective 
are  becoming  more  and  more  blear  as  experi¬ 
ments  proceed.  For  many  ailments  such  treat¬ 
ment  is  only  a  subsidiary,  not  a  principal 
means  of  cure.  And  in  the  case  of  not  a  few 
injuries,  such  as  the  dislocation  of  joints  or 
the  fracture  of  bones,  it  must  count  for  almost 
nothing  as  an  influence  toward  recovery,  com¬ 
pared  to  manipulation  under  the  surgeon’s 
hand. 

But  waiving  further  details,  when  all  is 
said,  it  is  apparent  that  the  last  decade  has 
seen,  among  both  physicians  and  laymen,  a 
most  interesting  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  every  sufferer  from 
physical  ailment.  Right-mindedness  of  this 
kind  is  no  cure-all,  but  it  is  an  important 
means  for  the  recovery  and  the  maintenance  of 
health. 

It  is  this  truth  of  the  importance  of  the  men¬ 
tal  attitude  to  the  physical  well-being  which 
has  been  grasped  by  Ohristian  Science  and 
urged  with  impressive  intensity  and  fervor — 
urged  however  in  a  form  which  seems  to  a 
student  of  the  facts  sadly  distorted,  involved 
as  it  is  with  an  utterly  unsoriptural  doctrine 
of  God  and  of  man,  and  exaggerated  to  a 
dogma  of  the  curability  of  every  kind  of  physi¬ 
cal  affection. 

For  any  one  who  would  take  advantage  of 
what  has  been  learned  of  late  of  this  matter  of 
mental  therapeutics,  the  course  is  clear.  The 
facts  are  available  for  whoever  cares  to  inform 
himself  in  readable  and  suggestive  books ;  and 


if  one  desires  more  personal  instruction,  there 
are  lectures  by  students  of  this  subject,  who 
with  saneness  of  judgment  and  without  doing 
violence  to  their  received  Christian  faith 
present  the  principles  which  make  for  health- 
fnl  thinking  and  healthful  living.  Should  ill¬ 
ness  overtake  him,  there  are  doctors  who  rec¬ 
ognize  adequately  the  part  a  man’s  soul  plays 
in  his  recovery,  who  know  their  psychology  as 
well  as  their  physiology — and  there  are  going 
to  be  more  of  them.  And,  most  important  of 
all,  by  a  wholesome,  hearty  type  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  he  will  open  his  life  to  all  the  health¬ 
ful  influences  by  which  the  living  God  presses 
in  upon  his  soul.  There  is  sound  sense  in  that 
little  verse  from  the  pen  of  a  hard  working 
Scotchman : 

“Three  blissfal  words  I  name  to  thee. 

Three  words  of  potent  charm. 

From  eatine  care  thy  heart  to  free 
Thy  life  to  ^ield  from  harm — 

Pray,  work  and  sing.” 

For  one  who  thus  informs  himself  of  all  that 
God  is  able  to  do  for  the  body  through  the 
soul,  and  practices  what  he  learns,  who  lives 
in  glad  and  joyous  trust  in  the  God  of  all 
power,  all  things  are  possible  that  are  possible 
to  the  Faith  Curist,  the  Mental  Healer  or  the 
Christian  Scientist. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  prefers  to  adopt 
the  doctrines  of  Christian  Science,  he  also 
will  come,  no  doubt,  into  a  mental  attitude 
which  will  tend  to  minimize  bodily  ills.  But 
this  can  only  be  by  the  surrender  of  much  that 
is  precious  in  our  historic  faith  and  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  doctrines  of  God  and  of  his  own 
nature  which,  possibly  attractive  at  first,  have 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  Christian  history 
proved  harmful  to  the  souL  I  can  do  little 
more  in  closing  than  name  some  of  these 
teachings. 

And  first  is  the  practical  denial  of  the 
personality  of  God.  I  know  that  some  Chris¬ 
tian  Scientists  would  repudiate  this  as  one 
of  their  doctrines.  Possibly  Mrs.  Eddy  would 
do  so.  It  is  true,  the  denial  of  personally  is 
not  specific.  But  throughout  the  volume,  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Health,  there  is  a  vagueness  on  this 
point  which  would  lead  one  to  class  the  writer 
among  the  pantheista  God  is  constantly  spoken 
of  as  a  divine  principle.  It  is  distinctly  stated 
that  ‘  ‘  prayer  to  a  personal  God  is  a  hindrance.  ’  ’ 
The  attitude  of  a  heart  in  prayer  to  God  as 
Mrs.  Eddy  pictures  it  is  not  the  attitude  to 
which  Jesus  invites  ua  Listen,  for  example  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  which 
is  read  responsively  with  that  Prayer  at  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  services: 

“Our  Father  which  art  In  Heaven, 

Our  Father  and  Mother  Ch)d,  all  harmoniona 
Thy  Kingdom  come. 

Thy  Kingdom  is  come, 

God  is  ever  present  and  omnipotent. 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven; 

Enable  ns  to  know— as  in  heaven  so  on  earth, 

God  is  all  in  all. 

And  forgive  ns  onr  debts  as  we  forgive  onr  debtors, 
And  divine  love  is  reflected  in  love. 

And  lead  ns  not  into  temptation,  bnt  deliver  ns 
from  evil. 

And  leaveth  ns  not  in  temptation,  bnt  dellver- 
eth  ns  from  sin,  disease,  death. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory  forever. 

For  God  is  omnipotent  Good,  Snbstance,  Life, 
Trnth,  Love.” 

Or  here  is  a  somewhat  different  “spiritual 
interpretation”  given  by  Mrs.  Eddy  in  Science 
and  Health : 

“  Onr  Eternal  Snpreme  Being  all  harmonious, 

Ever  glorious 

Ever  present  and  omnipotent. 

Thy  supremacy  appears  as  matter  disappears; 

Tbon  givest  to  mortals  the  bread  of  life 

Thy  trnth  destroys  the  claims  of  error. 

And  led  by  the  spirit,  mortals  are  delivered 

From  sickness,  sin  and  death; 

For  thou  art  Spirit,  Life,  Trnth,  Love  and  Man  is  in 
thy  likeness  forever. 

So  bo  it.” 

Surely  the  one  to  whom  that  prayer  is  ad¬ 
dressed  is  not  onr  Father  in  heaven  to  whom 
Jesus  taught  us  to  pray  and  to  whom  he  him¬ 
self  spoke  with  such  consciousness  of  person¬ 
ality. 
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e  Again,  there  i$  in  the  teaching  of  Christian  Sci- 
nee  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  matter,  especially 
of  the  real  existence  of  our  bodies.  This  seems 
perhaps  a  harmless  doctrine,  too  Tisionary  to 
haye  much  bearing  upon  ordinary  life.  And 
yet  it  is  a  doctrine  with  a  bad  record.  The 
student  of  church  history  knows  it  well  from 
its  first  appearance  under  the  name  of  Gnosti¬ 
cism  down.  The  Apostles  opposed  it  vehe- 
mently  in  some  of  the  Epistle^  for  they  fore¬ 
saw  its  tendencies.  Appearing  as  a  most 
spiritual  doctrine,  its  tendency  was  downward. 
For  from  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
body,  to  a  relaxed  control  of  the  body,  followed 
by  self-indulgence  growing  more  and  more 
demoralizing  the  steps  were  swift  and  easy. 
I  do  not  prophecy  such  a  decadence  to  Ohris- 
tian  Science ;  but  I  do  say  that  this  doctrine  of 
the  non-reality  of  the  body,  wherever  seriously 
held,  has  proved  a  dangerous  doctrine. 

And  the  last  teaching  that  we  can  speak  of  is 
t/te  denial  of  the  reality  of  sin.  If  this  were 
merely  the  pnilsophic  doctrine  ihat  in  the  great 
plans  of  God,  stretching  into  the  aeons  before 
ns,  sin  is  not  to  be  everlastingly  existent — that 
it  will  be  conquered  at  last  by  God’s  love  and 
holiness,  we  should  not  take  time  in  this  prac¬ 
tical  discussion  to  notice  the  question.  But 
that  is  not  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  language 
of  Christian  Science  nor  the  way  in  which  its 
teaching  is  universally  understood.  The  idea 
is  rather,  that  the  sin  with  which  yon  and  I 
are  grappling  is  after  all  only  a  delusion  of 
“mortal  mind,  ’’  best  conquered  as  it  is  ignored. 
I  leave  yon  to  square  this  with  the  words  of 
the  beloved  Apostle,  “If  we  say  that  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us;”  with  the  agonizing  cry  of  St. 
Paul,  “I  see  another  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
that  is  in  my  members.  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death?”  with  the  name  of  him  who  was 
“called  Jesus,”  Saviour,  “for  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins.  ”  “  Who  his  own  self 
bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  ’  ’ 
Surely,  you  and  1  are  struggling  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  ’  ‘  delusion  of  mortal  mind,  ’  * 
in  a  conflict  in  which  only  the  strength  of  him 
who  died  for  our  sakes  and  rose  again  can  avail 
to  win  the  victory. 

There  remains  but  one  further  comment,  and 
one  which  I  offer  with  reluctance.  For  I 
would  gladly  have  avoided  any  personal  refer¬ 
ence.  But  unfortunately  the  founder  of  this 
cult  has  assumed  a  position  which  compels 
some  estimate  of  her  personality.  She  claims 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  revelation  which  makes 
her  writings  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the 
Word  of  God.*  She  receives  with  apparent 
complacence  an  homage  which  lifts  her  above 
the  plane  of  ordinary  humanity.  So  far  as  I 
know  she  has  not  disclaimed  one  of  her  latest 
titles,  “The  feminine  principle  in  the  Messi¬ 
anic  hope.  ”  Identified  as  she  thus  is  with  her 
teaching,  we  cannot  help  in  some  denee  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  the  message  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  messenger.  Is  her  mental  ability 
such  as  to  qualify  her  to  grasp  and  impart 
truth  so  profound?  Is  her  character  consonant 
with  the  office  of  a  messenger  of  the  high 
things  of  the  spirit?  To  me,  neither  in  ability 
or  character  does  Mrs.  Eddy  reach  the  standard 
that  inspires  fullest  respect  for  her  revelation. 
I  can  permit  myself  but  a  single  example  to 
illnstmte  what  I  mean  as  regards  intelligence. 
Take  this  instance  of  Bibli^  interpretation, 
“The  word  Adam  is  from  the  Hebrew,  Ada- 
mah,  signifying  the  red  color  of  the  ground, 
dust,  nothingness.  (So  far  very  well,  we  are 
dealing  yon  notice  with  the  Hebrew  word 
Adam.  But  observe  the  next  sentence. ) 
Divide  the  word  Adam  into  two  syllables  and 
it  reads,  a  dam  or  obstruction  This  suggests 
the  thought  of  something  fluid,  of  mortal  mind 
in  solution,  etc.  ”  That  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  logic  of  the  book  that  is  practically  put  on 
a  level  of  authority  with  the  Bible. 
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And  as  regards  character,  I  would  make  the  | 
criticism  that  in  much  that  Mrs.  Eddy  has 
done  there  appears  a  suggestion  of  mercenary 
interest  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recon 
oile  in  thought  with  our  conception  of  one 
coming  to  the  suffering  world  with  so  God- 
given  a  message  as  she  maintains  hers  to  be. 
That  the  book.  Science  and  Health,  which 
purports  to  offer  much  that  is  desperately 
needed  by  men,  through  one  hundred  and 
twenty  editions  should  be  held  at  a  price  so 
extraordinarily  beyond  the  cost  of  publication, 
is  shocking  to  one’s  sense  of  fitness,  to  put  it 
no  more  strongly.  That  the  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  for  Christian  Science  teachers,  lasting 
but  a  few  weeks,  have  been  given  only  at  a 
charge  varying  from  fSOO  to  9800  according  to 
their  completeness  has  very  generally  excited 
unfavorable  comment.  And  now,  within  the 
past  year  Mrs.  Eddy  has  put  upon  the  market 
certain  souvenir  spoons,  at  a  charge  of  98  each 
for  silver  spoons  and  98  for  gold  plated.  And 
this  is  the  advertisement  which  appears  over 
her  own  signature,  in  an  issue  of  the  Christian 
Soieniie  Sentinel  of  January  1899: 

“On  each  of  these  most  beautiful  spoons  is  a 
motto  in  bas-relief  that  every  person  on  earth 
needs  to  hold  in  thought.  Mother  requests 
that  Christian  Scientists  shall  not  ask  to  be 
informed  what  this  motto  is,  but  each  Scientist 
shall  purchase  at  least  one  spoon,  and  those 
who  can  afford  it,  one  dozen  spoons,  that  their 
families  may  read  this  motto  at  eve^  meal 
and  their  guests  be  made  partakers  of  its  sim¬ 
ple  truth.  Mart  Baker  Eddy.  ” 

Were  Mrs.  Eddy  a  private  individual,  I 
should  not  have  felt  justified  in  offering  the 
slightest  comment  upon  these  matters.  It  is 
when  we  find  her  deliberately  placed  in  the 
high  association  of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
that  we  are  moved  to  scrutinize  her  fitness  for 
their  company.  For  thus  the  Christian  Science 
Journal  presents  the  real  progress  of  doctrine, 
“First  the  law,  Moses  and  the  Prophets;  then 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles;  and  finally  the  statement  of  the 
principle  and  rules  in  Science  and  Health.” 
Moses,  the  Prophets,  Jesus,  Mrs.  Eddy  I  Can 
that  seem  to  any  one  other  than  an  anti  climax? 

For  whatever  of  truth  Mrs.  Eddy  has 
brought  into  the  light,  we  are  indebted  to  her. 
For  ^1  the  emphasis  which  Christian  Science 
has  laid  upon  graces  of  character  or  means  of 
bodily  healing  of  which  we  needed  to  think 
more,  we  are  grateful.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
many  of  ns  will  find  ourselves  attracted  by  the 
system  in  its  entirety.  Do  yon  long  for  a 
serener  spirit?  I  would  point  you  to  Jesus’ 
teaching  of  the  unanxions  heart,  and  to  his 
parting  benediction  of  peace.  Do  yon  long  for 
a  more  vivid  sense  of  toe  divine?  Press  close 
to  the  Master  who  invites  yon  ever  into  more 


I  intimate  fellowship,  till  with  Paul  yon  can 
say,  “I  live,  yet  not  I  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me.”  Do  yon  feel  that  the  suffering  of  the 
world  must  be  lessened?  Study  then  every 
method  of  physical  relief  to  which  the  Spirit 
of  truth  is  leading  earnest  men.  But  do  not, 
I  beg  yon,  deny  that  God  is  in  the  fullest  and 
most  personal  sense  your  Father;  do  not  deny 
the  existence  of  that  body,  made  to  be  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  do  not  deny  the 
reality  of  that  sin  from  which  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  save. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Miss  Dawson,  our  missionary  teacher  adopted 
by  the  Presbyterial  Society  of  Cincinnati  for 
the  work  at  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  also  Miss 
Godward,  chosen  for  the  same  field  by  the  Bed 
River  Presbytery  of  Minnesota,  were  present 
at  the  Tuesday  meeting.  One  is  the  only 
daughter  of  a  pastor,  who  said  that  in  infancy 
she  had  been  dedicated  to  God  and  now  her 
parents  will  not  recall  the  offering ;  the  other 
is  the  daughter  of  a  home  missionary  who  has 
been  engaged  in  work  among  the  Scandina¬ 
vians.  It  was  a  touching  farewell  as  these 
ladies  were  to  sail  January  81. 

An  Indian  Conference. — Miss  London  of  the 
Good  Will  Mission  has  furnished  an  interesting 
account  of  this  conference  from  which  we 
quote:  “On  the  wooded  banks  of  the  ‘Big 
Muddy’  (the  Missouri)  River,  is  the  Oahe  Mis¬ 
sion,  beautifully  located.  The  great  brown  and 
gray  Gumbo  Hills  across  the  river  made  a 
background  for  the  three  hundred  tents  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  river’s  side.  Here  were  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians  from  Sisseton,  Santee,  Flandreau, 
Rosebud;  some  from  Poplar,  Montana  and 
Devil’s  Lake,  K  Dak.,  gathered  for  a  review 
of  work  and  to  gain  new  inspiration. 

“  The  program  for  the  all-day  meetings  was 
printed  in  both  Indian  and  English.  One  sub¬ 
ject  discussed  was,  ‘Tiwahe  taku  on  Ldu- 
wastepi, ’  ‘What  makes  a  good  home?’  Other 
topics  were,  ‘How  to  make  the  Sunday-school 
a  blessing?’  ‘What  is  the  reason  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  poverty  of  citizen  Indians?’  and  many 
other  practical  questions.  The  Rev.  James 
Garvie,  a  native  pastor,  who  preached  the 
opening  sermon  in  the  Indian  language,  gave 
the  people  one  evidence  among  others,  of  the 
love  of  God  to  them,  viz :  that  he  had  given 
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them  the  Bible  in  the  Dakota  language.  In 
booth  or  tent  interesting  experiences  and  thrill 
ing  accounts  were  given  of  the  labors  of  those 
on  reservations  beyond  the  verge  of  civilization. 

“The  missionary  offerings  of  Presbyterian  In* 
dians  last  year  amounted  to  two  thousand  dol. 
lars.  The  Congregational  Churches  raised  one 
thousand.  The  Good  Will  Woman’s  Society 
gave  two  hundred  and  eighty- five  dollars  for 
the  native  missionary  work,  twenty-one  dollars 
of  this  amount  went  to  an  Indian  family,  Mr. . 
One  Road’s,  who  had  been  burned  out  by  a 
prairie  fire. 

“  Cordial  invitatious  were  given  for  next 
year’s  assembly.  Poplar, Montana, pleaded  that 
the  Indians  there  were  heathen  and  were  in  need 
of  the  spiritual  blessing  obtained  by  such  a 
meeting  of  Christians.  The  Standing  Rook 
Indians  extended  their  hospitality,  also  the 
people  of  Buffalo  Lake  told  eloquently  of  the 
advantages  of  their  location ;  of  an  abundan  t 
supply  of  water,  of  ducks,  of  trees  for  shade 
and  tent  poles.  The  votes  were  largely  for  the 
latter  place,  so  the  meeting  will  be  with  ns 
next  year,  fifteen  miles  from  Good  Will.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  all  visit  ns  then  and 
attend  this  great  gathering  of  Indians,  for 
whom  you  are  laboring  and  praying.  Bring 
your  tents  and  a  place  will  be  provided  whero 
all  the  white  people  can  board  together  on  the 
grounds. 

‘ '  The  communion  was  held  Sabbath  morning. 
The  Rev.  Artemas  Ehnamani  preached  the 
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By  Herbert  Spencer,  Complete  in  two  volumes. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Entirely 
reset.  12mo  Cloth,  82  00  per  volume. 

The  second  volume  of  the  “BioloRy,”  which  has  been 
reset  like  the  first,  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  who  will 
find  that  the  rapid  proKressof  bioloey  in  recent  years  has 
been  recognized  in  this  revised  edition.  New  chapters 
and  three  new  appendices,  with  other  additions,  have  in¬ 
creased  volume  1  to  706  pages.  A  new  chapter  and  sec¬ 
tion,  many  new  note^  and  various  other  changes  are 
presented  in  Volum«  II.  The  final  and  definitive  edition 
of  the  “  Principles  of  Biology  ’’  is  now  placed  before  the 
public. 

T  rusts 

and  the  Public 

By  George  Gunton,  author  of  “  Wealth  and  Prog¬ 
ress,”  “  Principles  of  Social  Economics,”  etc. 
12mo.  Cloth,  |1. 00 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Almost  every  phase  of  the  trust  question  is  discussed 
in  these  pages,  and  while  in  the  main  the  principle  of 
trusts  as'  an  economic  development  is  defended,  the 
abuses  of  the  trust  principle  are  pointed  out  and  criti¬ 
cised  with  equal  frankness. 

The  Gentleman 
Pensioner 

By  Albert  Lee,  author  of  “The  Key  of  the  Holy 
House.”  12mo.  Paper,  60  cents;  cloth,  81.00. 
No.  279  in  Appletons’  Town  and  Country  Li¬ 
brary 

The  scene  of  this  admirable  historical  romance  is  laid 
in  the  tumultuous  England  of  the  sixteenth  century, at 
the  time  when  the  plots  of  the  partisans  of  Mary  Stuart 
against  Elizabeth  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  culmina¬ 
tion.  The  hero.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  confidential  mes¬ 
senger,  has  a  trust  to  execute  which  involves  a  thrilling 
series  of  adventures. 

Stories  from 
The  Arabian  Nights 

By  Adam  Singleton.  Home-Reading  Book  Series. 
12mo.  Cloth,  65  cents. 
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sermon.  Could  all  the  Christians  in  our  land 
have  beheld  these  fifteen  hundred  people  par¬ 
taking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  obedience  to 
the  Saviour’s  command,  their  hearts  would 
have  been  filled  with  thanksgiving  and  joy. 
These  hundreds  were  a  select  number  from  as 
many  thousands,  but  they  prove  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  transform  and  to  beautify.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Cynthia  D.  King,  Wolf  Point,  Mont., 
wrote:  “Finding  that  we  had  no  place  to  keep 
their  children,  several  families  encamped  near 
by,  that  the  children  might  attend  school 
every  day.  One  man  living  twelve  miles  away 
drove  down  every  day  bringing  his  two  girls, 
aged  ten  and  fifteen  years.  Several  others 
oome  from  a  less  distance. 

‘  *  When  school  opened  several  mothers  came 
who  have  not  been  acoustomed  to  school  dis¬ 
cipline,  consequently  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
we  got  things  under  way.  For  instance,  while 
asking  the  new  pupils  their  ages,  a  mother  or 
grandmother  would  shout  ’sakowin,  ’  or 
*  wikcemna,  ’  as  the  case  called  for,  holding 
up  the  fingers  to  indicate  the  number,  at  the 
same  time  the  babies  on  their  backs  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  their  opinions — to  which  we  gave  no 
heed,  or  rather,  tried  not  to  do  so.  I  wish  I 
might  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  way  we  had 
to  pursue  knowledge.  The  children  were  seated 
in  the  rear  of  the  church.  In  the  front  were 
piled  the  church  chairs.  We  had  seven  desks, 
rather  shaky  on  their  legs ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
children  large  chairs  were  turned  round— the 
seat  making  the  desk  and  a  kindergarten  chair 
the  seat.  ’  ’  One  speller  had  to  suffice  for  the 
whole  school,  yet  it  proceeded  under  difficulties 
until  the  new  desks  and  school  supplies  arrived. 

The  Little  Sioux.  — ‘  ‘  Wo  have  twenty-six  of 
them,  ranging  in  ages  from  five  years,  just  as 
bright  and  lovable  children  as  yon  could  wish 
to  see,  anxious  to  study,  willing  to  work  and 
who  love  to  play.  One  little  fellow,  John 
Gum  by  name,  who  has  wrestled  with  the 
word  ‘  present,  ’  no  v  in  answer  to  his  name  at 
roll  call  says  ‘pleasant, ’  and  the  word  shines 
all  over  his  face.  Another  pupil,  a  dear  little 
girl  six  years  old,  is  learning  English  very  fast 
and  can  answer  ‘no  ma’am,’  and  ‘yes,  ma’am’ 
very  sweetly. 

“The  children  all  attend  the  church  services 
and  they  are  the  means  of  bringing  the  parents. 
Miss  Miller,  my  associate,  takes  charge  of  the 
native  class,  the  men  and  women.  ’’ 

Merry  Christmas  for  the  Children.  —  The 
pretty  tree  was  brought  by  an  Indian  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles.  ‘  ‘  When  it  was  simply  trimmed 
with  colored  papers  and  chains  of  pop  corn  and 
lighted,  it  made  a  very  fine  appearance.  There 
was  a  hush— so  still  that  the  dropping  of  a  pin 
oonld  have  been  heard,  for  even  the  babies 
were  quiet  at  that  time.  Three  boys  rendered 
solos  ( ?)  which  was  a  new  feature  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  As  they  express  themselves  aloud,  there 
was  laughing  and  talking  which  would  have 
embarrassed  white  boys,  but  these  three  lads 
sang  on,  just  as  if  all  was  quiet.  In  all  our 
exercises  Jesus  was  exalted,  and  in  teaching 
these  songs  and  recitations  to  the  children,  we 
brought  out  the  true  message  of  Christmas 
time.  The  parents  enjoyed  being  present, 
even  though  they  could  not  understand  all  that 
was  said.  ’  ’ 

A  Personal  Remembrance. — “Now  I  wish  to 
speak  of  that  wonderful  ‘  Wonder  Bag.  ’  I  cele¬ 
brated  New  Year’s  day  by  taking  out  my  first 
package ;  it  was  a  dainty  gift.  Dear  friends, 
how  I  would  like  to  thank  each  of  yon  for  this 
most  lovely  way  of  giving  me  pleasure,  one 
that  will  last  the  year.  When  I  think  of  the 
thought  and  tronble  and  time  yon  must  have 
given  for  me,  I  feel  that  I  am  receiving  more 
than  I  deserve,  and  can  only  thank  yon  again 
and  wish  that  the  help  and  pleasure  that  yon 
have  given  me  may  be  many,  many  fold  re¬ 
turned  to  yon.”  H.  E.  B. 
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THE  HcALL  MISSION  IN  FRANCE. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

God  has  a  kingdom  in  this  world,  be  sure  of 
that.  It  is  growing  every  day.  It  numbers 
now  a  constituency  of  millions.  And  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  busy  about  the  Lord’s 
work.  It  is  not  sufficiently  noted  that  the 
great  mass  of  charitable,  missionary,  humani¬ 
tarian  work  is  sustained,  advanced,  enlarged 
by  the  efforts  and  the  money  of  Christian  peo¬ 
ple.  In  some  portions  of  the  world  the 
kingdom  is  advancing  more  rapidly  than  others. 
France  is  yet  the  emotional  centre  of  missions. 
Opportunities  are  so  many,  open  doors  are  so 
many,  new  forms  of  Christian  work  are  so 
many  that  the  over- burdened  workers  are  say¬ 
ing  one  to  another.  What  shall  we  do?  Where 
shall  we  get  help  and  funds? 

‘  ‘  Courage  all  along  the  line  I  ’  ’  Lose  not  faith 
in  thy  God.  Look  to  him  by  prayer  and  faith. 
Belief  will  oome  in  the  opportune  time.  Let 
God’s  people  know  of  the  emergency  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  is  in  France.  Surely  there  will  be 
response. 

NEWS  FRESH  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

“Salle  Baltimore  was  well  filled  last  Friday 
night.  The  audience  sang  with  spirit  the  hymns 
of  Dr.  MoAll’s  collection.  A  great  interest 
was  shown.  The  people  are  very  responsive.” 

“In  Philadelphia  Hall  the  people  listen  most 
attentively,  not  moving  eye  or  hand.  They 
seem  hungry  for  the  Word  of  God.  Dare  we 
withhold  bread  from  hungry  souls?” 

TESTIMONY. 

An  elderly  woman  said,  “I  am  alone  in  the 
world.  Where  oonld  I  go  nights  and  be  as 
happy  as  I  am  here  with  my  Saviour?”  Her 
face  glowed  as  she  spoke. 

Another  said,  “When  I  first  came  here  I  had 
no  peace.  I  had  never  seen  a  Bible.  Now  all 
is  peace.  My  Bible  is  dear  to  me.  ’  ’ 

“See  those  two  men  standing  by  the  stove?” 
said  Mr.  Soltau.  “One  has  been  a  noted  anar¬ 
chist  and  the  other  is  an  ex-priest.  Both  have 
been  converted  in  the  MoAll  meetings  and  now 
they  often  testify  for  Jesus.  ”  Oh  I  the  power 
of  testimony.  “Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
say  so.  ” 

I  have  had  my  eyes  opened  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  self-sacrificing  lives  of  these  mission 
workers.  Ladies  of  education  and  piety  live 
up  five  fiights  of  stairs  and  go  from  night  to 
night  and  from  day  to  day  to  these  halls.  Did 
you  hear  that  these  mission  workers  freely 
gave  up  a  portion  of  their  salary  to  meet  the 
yearly  deficit  and  the  total  amount  raised  was 
a  little  over  a  thousand  dollars?  Money  dipped 
right  out  of  the  heart,  bnt  oh  I  so  precious  to 
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Jesus.  Shall  there  not  be  response  on  the 
part  of  faithful  workers  this  side  the  ocean? 

THE  HEGIMENTAL  CHBISTUN  ASSOCUTION. 

The  following  extract  from  Manila  Freedom 
of  December  28,  1899,  has  just  come.  It  carries 
on  the  story  which  we  began  last  week : 

The  new  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  arrived  on  the  transport 
Thomas  and  will  be  open  to  the  public  by  the 
first  of  the  new  year.  It  consists  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty- five  volumes,  which  include 
some  of  the  world’s  choicest  literature. 

This  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  literary  history  of  Manila.  No  want 
has  been  more  widely  felt  than  that  of  a  cir¬ 
culating  library  and  this  fact  was  long  ago 
grasped  by  the  representatives  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  Philippines.  With  the  promptness 
characteristic  of  its  agents,  they  at  once  set 
about  creating  a  library  to  meet  the  demand 
and  the  big  consignment  of  books  from  New 
York  is  the  result.  After  putting  in  motion 
the  machinery  to  supply  the  books,  their  next 
step  was  to  find  a  suitable  home  for  them.  The 
commodious  and  beautiful  rooms  in  the  Quar- 
tel  Fortin,  created,  it  may  almost  be  said,  from 
a  lot  of  bare  stone  walls  and  a  tin  roof,  is  the 
result  of  these  efforta 

Books  will  not  be  the  only  attraction  at  the 
new  library.  All  the  leading  magazines  and 
papers  will  be  kept  on  file  and  will  be  open  to 
the  public  as  soon  as  they  can  be  received  from 
the  United  States.  And  when  the  boys  grow 
tired  of  reading,  there  will  be  games  of  all 
kinds  in  a  room  fitted  up  for  this  alone.  These 
games— chess,  checkers,  crokinole  and  others 
—also  arrived  on  the  Thomas  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  the  new  year. 

The  building  is  rapidly  approaching  comple¬ 
tion  and  will  be  ready  for  use  by  Sunday,  the 
Slst.  The  program  for  the  day  will  begin 
with  a  sermon  at  9. 80  A.  M.  by  Uhaplain  Bate¬ 
man,  on  the  subject  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  Services  will  also  be  held 
at  6.46  P.M.  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Rodgers. 

Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  will 
be  the  grand  opening  day.  From  8  to  6  P.  M. 
there  will  be  a  reception  by  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  assisted  by  the  ladies.  Music  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  occasion  and  refreshments 
will  be  served.  At  6.80  P.M.  there  will  be  a 
grand  concert  by  the  combined  bands  of  the 
Sixth  Artillery  and  the  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
to  which  all  are  cordially  invited. 


Bnndreds  ot  UmmimuuIi,  all  over  the  woriU.  we  Vepo- 
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The  College  Department 

C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

SEMINARIES. 

Auburn  .  — The  proceedings  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  George  B.  Stewart  as  President  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  which  occurred 
September  22,  1899,  have  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  pages.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  inaugural  service, . 
the  charge  by  President  Patton  of  Princeton 
University,  and  the  inaugural  address  'upon 
the  subject.  The  Place  of  the  Minister  in  the 
Present-Day  Church.  Upon  this  occasion  there 
was  a  banquet  at  which  notable  addresses  were 
given  by  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  President 
Patton  of  Princeton  University,  President 
Strong  of  Rochester  Seminary,  President  Hall 
of  Union  Seminary,  Dr.  Maynard  of  Colgate 
University  and  Dr.  Spalding  of  Syracuse,  upon 
the  theme.  The  Place  of  Theology  in  a  System 
of  Education.  This  is  a  notable  pamphlet  and 
takes  its  place  as  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  themes  discussed. 

Prof.  John  F.  Genung  D.  D.  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  on  January  16  and  17  delivered  two  inter¬ 
esting  lectures  before  the  students  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  on  The  Minister’s  Work 
Gkmged  by  the  Standard  of  Letters,  and  The 
Literary  Idiom  and  Temperament.  These  lec¬ 
tures  were  given  on  the  Morgan  foundation, 
established  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Morgan  of  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Genung  set  high  intellectual  stand¬ 
ards  and  moral  ideals  for  the  minister.  He 
conceives  the  minister  to  be  neither  the  eccle¬ 
siastic  whose  chief  distinction  is  in  his  dress, 
nor  the  commonplace  man  who  is  simply  “hail 
fellow,  well  met,  ’  ’  nor  the  scholar  who  brings 
the  chips  of  the  workshop  into  the  pulpit.  He 
designated  these  three  types  of  men  under  the 
striking  captions  of  The  Man  of  the  Workshop, 
The  Man  of  the  Church  and  The  Man  of  the 
Street.  The  cordial  reception  accorded  the 
views  of  Dr.  Genung  by  his  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence  revealed  the  trueness  of  the  note  he  struck 
when  he  insisted  that  the  beet  of  the  scholar, 
of  the  churchman  and  of  the  man  among  men 
should  enter  into  the  minister  of  the  present 
day. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  custom  at 
Auburn  Seminary  to  hold  a  two  days’  confer¬ 
ence  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.  This  conference 
was  held  on  January  24  and  25,  and  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  consideration  of  the  theme.  The 
Minister,  A  Man  to  Win  Men.  Dr.  John  F. 
Carson  of  Brooklyn  spoke  on  the  subject  of  The 
Mission  of  Winning  Men;  Dr.  J.  E.  Tuttle  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Winning  College  Trained 
Men;  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  Philadelphia,  on 
Winning  Men  Out  of  Christ;  the  Rev.  Ralph 
W.  Brokaw  of  Utioa,  on  Winning  the  Young, 
and  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  on 
Winning  Men  by  a  Winsome  Truth.  This  con¬ 
ference  which  has  become  a  permanent  and 
valuable  feature  of  the  seminary  life  is  at¬ 
tended  by  ministers  and  Christian  workers  from 
various  parts  of  the  state,  and  is  exerting  an 
increasingly  wide  and  potent  influence  each 
year. 

On  Tuesday,  February  20,  the  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Boynton  D.  D.  pastor  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Detroit,  addressed  the 
students  upon  The  Distinctive  Ideas  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  and  also  upon  The  Use  of 
Illustrations  in  Sermons.  Dr.  Boynton  is  an 
authority  upon  Congregationalism,  and  his 
skillful  use  of  illustrations  in  his  own  preach¬ 
ing  has  made  him  distinguished  in  that  respect 
among  his  brother  ministers,  and  qualifies  him 
to  instruct  the  students  in  this  most  delicate 
part  of  sermon  making. 

In  March,  Dr.  C.  C.  Howard  of  the  Starling 
/Medical  College,  Columbus,  O.,  will  deliver  I 


two  lectures,  one  upon  the  Scientific  Method, 
and  the  other  upon  Symbolism  in  Ecclesiastical 
Art.  Dr.  Howard  is  one  of  a  half-dozen  lead¬ 
ing  specialists  in  organic  chemistry  in  this 
country,  and  enjoys  also  an  extended  reputa¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  His  long  residence  on  the 
continent  gave  him  special  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  art  which  he  used  to 
fine  advantage. 

In  April  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  will  deliver 
three  lectures  on  The  Ideal  Minister.  Dr. 
Cuyler  modestly  says  that  he  does  not  claim 
to  be  even  second  cousin  to  the  ideal  minister, 
but  whether  that  be  the  case  or  not,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him. 

UNIYEBSITIES. 

Syracuse  UNiVBRsnY  has  lately  received  two 
generous  gifts.  Mrs.  Willard  Ives  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  has  given  |40,000  to  endow  a 
chair  of  the  study  of  the  English  Bible.  And 
the  will  of  the  late  Erastns  F.  Holden  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  provides  a  bequest  of  |26,000  to 
endow  the  chair  of  Astronomy.  During  his 
life  Mr.  Holden  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  built  and  equipped  the  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Observatory  which  was  a  memorial  to  hie 
son,  Charles  Demarest  Holden.  Mrs.  Ives  is 
the  widow  of  Willard  Ives,  a  generous  friend 
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of  edncation  and  the  founder  and  benefactor 
of  Ives  Seminary  at  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
la. — At  a  special  Vesper  Service  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  of  the  University,  President 
MacLean  spoke  on  The  Gospel  of  Manhood. 
After  sketching  other  types  and  specially  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome  he  set  over  against  them 
that  tanght  and  lived  by  Jesns  as  the  noblest 
and  best,  not  as  a  mere  ideal,  but  as  a  model 
for  practical  life. 

On  December  14— the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Washington— the  very  Rev.  Charles  Stnbbs, 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ely,  England,  gave 
an  informal  address  whose  emphatic  thought 
was  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  poetic 
and  romantic  side  of  life  in  this  materialistic 
age.  “Cherish  high  ideals,  dare  to  confess 
them  and  follow  them.”  The  Dean  showed 
himself  deeply  interested  in  the  organization, 
development  and  work  of  the  nniversity  and  an 
appreciative  observer  of  ways  and  methods 
qnite  novel  to  an  old  Cambridge  man.  He  said 
that  England  had  mnch  to  learn  from  America 
and  expressed  the  wish  that  more  cultivated 
Englishmen  like  Mr.  Bryce  might  visit  this 
country.  He  was  the  guest  of  President  and 
Mrs.  MacLean  who  gave  an  informal  tea  in  his 
honor  to  which  the  faculty  of  the  university 
with  their  wives  were  invited. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Prof.  Herman  V.  Hilprecht  sailed  re¬ 
cently  on  his  way  to  Babylonia  by  way  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  He  goes  in  order  to  personally 
verify  certain  topographical  points  in  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  excavations  at  Nippur,  as  well  as  to 
supervise  the  lines  of  excavation  and  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  that 
are  found.  Before  returning  to  this  country  he 
will  visit  other  points  in  Mesopotamia  for 
archaeological  research. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Doolittle,  Director  of  the  Flower 
Astronomical  Observatory,  has  just  issued  Part 
2  of  Volume  1  of  the  Series  in  Astronomy.  It 
gives  details  and  result  of  8,218  observations 
made  by  him  with  the  Zenish  telescope,  in  the 
investigation  of  the  variation  of  the  terrestrial 
latitude,  and  the  value  of  the  constant  of  aber¬ 
ration.  These  are  in  continuation  of  the  work 
begun  by  him  at  South  Bethlehem  many  years 
ago,  and  have  been  of  great  use  to  Chandler, 
Albrecht  and  others  in  their  researches  on  the 
motion  of  the  earth’s  axis. 

Provost  Harrison  has  announced  the  gift  by 
an  anonymous  donor  of  |250,000  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  Physical  Laboratory.  Preliminary 
studies  are  being  made  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  university  to  make  it  as  complete  as  any 
in  this  country. 

The  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal. — The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
has  passed  the  three  hundred  mark  and  now 
one-third  of  the  men  in  the  colleges  at  Berke¬ 
ley  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Association. 
This  is  a  gain  of  one  hundred  over  last  year. 
The  weekly  Wednesday  afternoon  services  are 
attended  by  an  average  number  of  seventy. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  ten  men  enrolled 
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in  the  Association  Bible  classes,  which  meet 
weekly  and  the  average  attendance  at  these 
seven  classes  is  seventy-four. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  graduates  of 
the  colleges  at  Berkeley  has  been  issued  by  the 
university.  The  remarkable  fact  that  but  six 
honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred  is  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  university 
library  is  now  78,600.  It  is  made  use  of  by 
an  average  number,  per  hour  during  the  day, 
of  141;  and  by  about  one- fourth  that  number 
in  the  evening  hours. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  California’s  benefactress, 
has  recently  taken  her  residence  in  the  college 
town.  Her  establishment  is  quite  elaborate 
and  she  contemplates  extensive  entertainment 
of  friends  and  students.  Among  her  guests  at 
present  is  M.  Bernard,  the  French  architect, 
who  won  first  prize  in  the  recent  “Phoebe 
Hearst  Architectural  Competition.’’  M.  Ber¬ 
nard  has  come  to  this  country  to  view  the  site 
and  to  consult  with  the  Regents  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  regarding  minor  practical  changes  in  his 
plans  before  their  adoption  for  the  use  of  the 
university  in  future  construction. 

On  Christmas  day  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  compare  Eastern  and  Western  football  when 
California  played  the  Carlisle  Indians  in  San 
Francisco.  The  result  was  a  nominal  victory 
for  the  Indians  by  a  score  of  2  to  0. 

The  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 
— The  State  University  opened  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  on  September  11.  The  enrollment  of 
students  is  more  than  four  hundred  in  the 
university  proper,  a  considerable  increase  over 
last  year.  The  freshman  class  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  numbers  eighty. 

There  is  but  one  important  change  in  the 
faculty.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Osgood  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  English,  and  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
department,  which  is  now  a  distinct  one.  Dr. 
J.  Raymond  Brackett  remains  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  English  Literature. 

The  State  Preparatory  School,  which  is  also 
located  at  Boulder,  is  allied  with  the  univer¬ 
sity  ;  there  are  now  enrolled  in  the  school  over 
three  hundred.  This  department  of  the  nni¬ 
versity  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Callahan,  who  is  also  instructor  in  the  History 
of  Education  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

The  student  here  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
most  wonderful  scenery,  as  Boulder  nestles 
among  the  foot  hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  nniversity  which  is  located  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  south  of  the  city  commands  views  in 
every  direction  of  valley  and  mountain;  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  are  Saddle  Rook 
and  Bear  Mountain,  two  of  the  highest  and 
steepest  of  the  foot  hills.  Farther  to  the  west 
Arapahoe  Peak  lifts  its  snow  crowned  head  to  a 
height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
while  deep  valleys  and  canons  afford  glimpses 
of  the  snow  capped  ranges  some  twenty-five 
miles  distant;  to  the  south  stretch  away  the 
great  plains  far  beyond  the  power  of  vision. 
All  this  sweep  is  interspersed  with  charming 
lakes,  rich  vineyards  and  fertile  fields.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Eastern  youth  who  is  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  spend  his  days  of  student  life  amid 
such  scenes  feels  that  he  is  in  a  very  Utopia. 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebnry,  Vt.,  will 
celebrate  its  centennial  next  summer.  In  antici¬ 
pation  of  that  event  the  records  of  its  hundred 
years  are  being  searched  that  Middlebnry  may 
know  where  she  stands.  The  fact  is  clearly 
evidenced  that  the  nation  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
monwealth  owes  a  large  debt  to  that  sturdy 
college  of  the  “Green  Mountain’’  state.  From 
the  college  halls  at  Middlebury  there  have  gone 
forth  1, 482.  Of  this  number  there  are  81  college 
Presidents,  98  Professors  in  colleges  and  theo- 
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logical  seminaries,  670  clergymen,  89  mission¬ 
aries — home  and  foreign— 367  lawyers,  62  judges, 
93  physicians,  16  members  of  Oongress,  and  9 
Governors  of  states  and  territories.  In  all  these 
professions  and  positions  of  official  life  are 
names  well  known  in  our  own  and  foreign 
lands. 

These  facts  and  the  story  of  these  life  influ¬ 
ences  speak  loudly  in  praise  of  the  small  col¬ 
lege,  where  the  personal  relation  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  the  student  is  intimate  and  friendly 
and  where  at  the  most  critical  time  the  charac¬ 
ter  is  placed  under  noble  influences  which 
being  close  and  direct  mould  and  shape  it  and 
inspire  it  to  noble  ends. 

COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Unusual  attention  is  being  given  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  to  debate  and  to 
oratory.  In  a  recent  debate  with  North¬ 
western,  the  University  of  Minnesota  won. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  a  de¬ 
bate  with  the  State  University  of  Iowa  upon 
the  question :  ‘  ‘  Resolved  that  all  disputes  be¬ 
tween  organized  capital  and  organized  labor 
should  be  settled  by  compulsory  arbitration.’’ 

Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago  is 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  general  theme.  Democracy  and 
Social  Ethics.  The  lecture  themes  so  far  as 
have  been  given  are:  Present  Day  Attitude 
toward  Social  Problems,  and  Democracy  and 
Social  Ethics  as  they  Affect  our  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations. 

Miss  Addams  briefly  sketched  the  history  of 
affairs  at  Pullman  from  {he  founding  of  the 
model  town  to  the  great  strike  ^by  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man’s  workingmen  and  the  sympathetic  strike 
by  the  railway  union. 

Pullman’s  conduct  presented  many  anomalies. 
He  spent  one  million  dollars  in  draining  his 
town  site,  then  refused  ten  minutes’  talk  with 
his  employes  when  he  believed  them  ill  advised. 
He  had  lost  the  power  of  understanding  his 
employes. 

The  democracy  of  anyone  who  demands  grat¬ 
itude  in  charitable  work  is  to  be  doubted. 
Pullman  wanted  the  negative  virtues  for  his 
men — thrift,  temperance,  absence  of  vice,  and 
neglected  the  positive  virtues  of  concerted 
action.  The  watchwords  of  proletarianism 
were  sacrifice  and  brotherhood. 

Miss  Addams’s  conclusion  was  that  many 
well  meaning  philan^ropists  defeat  their  own 
purposes  by  assuming  to  know  all  the  needs 
and  appreciations  of  those  whom  they  would 
benefit,  instead  of  giving  them  something  to 
say  in  the  management  of  their  affaire.  The 
co-operative  plan  of  manufacture  has  often  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increased  interest  in  business  and 
produces  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the  work¬ 
ingmen. 
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THB  AHBBIOAN  8UNDAT-8CHOOI.  UNION, 
ESTABLISNED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  18U, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  deatltate,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  tbe  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  mlWonary  rrare- 
sentlng  all  the  evangwoal  chnrcbes  can  onlte  the  setMrs. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
MA  new  schools  started  In  18W ;  also  88  frontier  chorches  from 
schools  prevloDalyestabllahed.  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aldand 
Share  In  the  blessing.  $18.00  starts  a  new  school,  fomlshlng 
hslp<for  Bible  stody  and  a  Uteary.  $700  sopports  a  mlsalonarT 
OBS  year.  Too  can  have  lettors  direct  from  missionary  yoo  aid. 
Sand  oontrlbotiaos  to  ‘  E.  P.  Bancroft,  DU.  Secretary, 

188  Fifth  Avenoe,  N.  T.  dty. 


THB  AHBBIOAN  BBAMBN'S  FBIBNB  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Stiwwt,  Now  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea- 
maa;  aids  In  snstaltilng  rbsplslna  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  ot  tbe  worM;  provldM  a  Sailors’  Home  In  Mew  York: 
Mts  hfatariaa  on  AmeHcan  vessels  — ^»«"g  out  of  tbe  Pmt  of 
NswYork;  poblUhes the  SatloTs*  Mspastm,  theSeanMn’tJHsnA, 
and  the  Lite  Boat.  Bev.  Dr.  Crab.  A  Stoddard,  Proa;  W. 
C.  STURSEB  Treaa  Bsv.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THB  8O0IBTT  FOB  PBOHOTINO  THB  OOSPBl. 
AHONO  SBAHBN  IN  THB  POBT  OF  MBW  TOBK. 

(CoaunoBlv  called  Port  “Society.**)  Chartered  In  1818.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Mlsslonarlaa  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Datheitns  St.,  and  Beading  Boom  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lsoture  Boom  and  Its  Branctu  118  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  Blver,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
aUtlea  Its  work  has  bean  greatly  proqwred,  and  U  dependant 
on  gensrous  oontrlbutlona  to  sustain  It. 

Bev.  Sanuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a  Brouwer,  Dor.  Seo’y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Trees. 

No.  n  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


THB  FITB  POINTS  HOUSB  OF  INDU8TBT, 
ISS  Worth  Stregt,  New  York. 

Established  to  provMe  toe  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  ears  tor  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
elotiied,  fed  and  Instructed  nntU  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becaiose  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  48,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

SMTvloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  840  to  440  p.M.:  Sunday-school,  8  to 
8  P.M.  Day-spools,  8  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  U:40to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  it  dlnnei^table,  U:10  to  U:40  P.M.  Vlaltors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  E.  Jwbvp,  Pres^  F.  E.  Camp,  Trees.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  BUSSELL.  Sec.;  Wm.  F  BARNARD,  Supt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teeth^  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  tbe  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  U  the  best 
remMy  for  Dlarrhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  Utile  sufferer 
Immemately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenta-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  aak  tor  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Rev.  G.  B.  Spalding  of  Syracuse  Is  interested  in  finding 
a  position  of  dignity  and  confidence  for  a  lady  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  wife  of  an  invalid  minister  of  our  churp.  She 
is  competent  for  tbe  part  of  Dean  Registrar  or  lady 
principal  of  a  college  for  women,  or  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  imsition  of  mother's  assistant  or  coi^anion  to 
an  elderly  ladv.  Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelist 
or  to  Dr.  Spalding. 


Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  at  the  Chapel  of 
First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  comer  Eleventh  Street,  on 
Monday,  February  12, 1800,  at  3  P  M. 

George  W.  F.  Birch.  Stated  Clerk. 


NOTICE. 

Tbe  Woman'r  Board  of  Home  Missions  invitee  all  Pres¬ 
byterian  women  to  join  in  the  interdenominational  ob¬ 
servance  of  tbe  day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer,  on 
Thursday,  February  13tb,  at  10  80  A.M  ,  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifty-fifth 
Street,  New  York. 


A  NOTE  OF  CORRECTION. 

The  Evangelist:— Your  kind  reference  to  an  inter¬ 
view  with  me  in  the  New  York  Herald  leads  me  to  say 
that  that  interview  was  entirely  inaccurate.  Only  the 
words  in  quotation  marks  really  came  from  me.  and  the 
meaning  of  them  wasentirelydisiorted.  Wbatidid  say 
was  that  the  church  bad  “a  message  to  the  community— 
as  such  as  well  as  to  the  individual,”  and  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  Evangelist  needed  a  “wider  and  more  intelligent 
grasp  of  what  salvation  really  was.”  I  have  no  doubt 
the  reporter  was  doing  his  best,  but  his  best  was  very 
bad.  Yours  truly, 

TllOS.  C.  HALL. 
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Official  General  Enquiry  Office  Lucerne,  Switz¬ 
erland:  Over  the  Alps  via  The  St.  Gotbard  Railway.  Maps, 

Illustrated ;  George  L.  Catlin. - A  Travers  Les  Alpes  ; 

George  L.  Catlin.  (Traduit  de  1’ Anglais). - En  Italic 

par  le  Chemin  de  fer  du  St.  Gotbard. 

PERIODICALS. 

January:  Criticisms;  The  Critical  Review  of  Theo¬ 
logical  and  Philosophic  Literature ;  The  Presbyterian 
Quarterly;  Art  Eklu<Mitlon;  The  Christian  City;  The 
Defender;  The  Kinsman.  =  ~  ~  — - 

February:  Tbe  Michigan  Presbyterian;  Light  and 
Life ;  Education  ;  Wesimlnster  Tidings ;  Good  Words ; 
The  Sailor’s  Magazine ;  The  Missionary  Record— Quar¬ 
terly  Messageof  rhurcb Missions;  Christian  Education; 
Our  Anim^  Friends;  The  Cbantauquan:  Treasury  of 
Religions  Thought;  The  Confederate  Veteran;  Tbe 
BibUcal  World ;  'The  Phrenological  Journal ;  The  Living 
Age ;  The  American  Messenger ;  The  Book  Buyer ;  Book 
Revlewf ;  The  Cambrian ;  The  Mountainaer ;  The  Medi¬ 
cal  Recora;  Tbe  Church  Economist;  The  Northwest 
Magazine. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

Annual  Sermon  Before  the  Oommlssionera  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Oct.  1868;  Rev.  George  C.  Adams  D.U. 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Board  of  Fbrelgn  Mis¬ 
sions.  1898. 

Preaching  and  the  Preacher;  Herrick  Johnson  D.D. 
Renrinteo  from  the  Homilectlc  Review,  January  and 
Feoruary,  1900.  5  cents. 

A  Guide  to  Paris  and  the  Exposition ;  Paris  Bureau  of 
Brooklyn-New  York  Daily  Eagle. 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Reportof  Tbe  American  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  1900. 

Christian  Science  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Massaobusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  Annual 
Report,  1888-1800. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Rey.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie  of  the 
Oongregational  Church,  Cambridge,  returned 
to  his  pulpit  Sunday  week,  after  six  months* 
absence  in  Europe.  He  first  learned  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Moody  on  landing  in  New  York. 

The  late  Mr.  D.  S.  Ford  of  The  Youth’s 
Companion  is  said  to  have  onoe  paid  Tennyson 
$1,000  for  a  poem  of  four  stanzas. 

**What  is  the  difference  between  poetry  and 
Tersifioation?”  asked  the  ignorant  one. 

' ’Poetry,”  replied  the  wise  one,  "is  what  a 
man  writes  himself;  versification  is  the 
rhyming  done  by  others.  ” — Chicago  Post. 

Mark  Twain  gives  a  warning  to  ooliectors 
for  charitable  purposes  not  to  be  too  long- 
winded.  He  once  attended  a  lecture  on  city 
mission  work,  and  having  four  banknotes  of 
large  denominations  in  his  pocket,  he  decided, 
as  he  listened,  to  pnt  one  in  the  plate  when 


it  came  around.  The  heart-rending  story  oon- 
tinned,  and  it  so  played  on  his  feelings  that  he 
said  to  himself,  "I  cannot  bear  this  any  more, 
I  mast  help  them.  I’ll  spare  two  of  those 
notes.”  A  few  minutes  later  he  had  decided 
to  give  all  four,  and  a  cheque  for  something 
more  if  be  conld  get  a  bit  of  paper.  He 
wished  the  man  would  circulate  the  plate. 
But  the  lecturer  went  on  talking  and  talking, 
and  as  he  talked  Mark’s  enthusiasm  calmed. 
In  half  an  hour  he  had  decided  to  keep  one  of 
the  notes;  in  a  few  minntes  more  he  had 
saved  two  of  them ;  when  he  bad  listened  an¬ 
other  half  hour  he  won  all  four  back,  "and 
when  the  plate  was  finally  passed  around  I 
borrowed  ten  cents  out  of  it  to  pay  my  fare 
home.  ’  ’ 

He  alone  is  an  acute  observer  who  can  observe 
minutely  without  being  observed  — Lavater. 


STENOGRAPHER— Experienced  and  competent.— 
Would  like  permanent  position  with  reliable  firm  or 
literary  person.  Capable  of  taking  lectures  in  shorthand. 
Good  references.  Address  S.  S.,  Evangelist. 


WANTED— Position  by  competent  and  experienced 
director  of  chorus  choir.  Good  precentor.  Will 
play  and  sing  in  prayer  meeting.  Address,  Director, 
care  of  The  Evangelist. 


LETTER  FROM  DB.  WILLARD. 

The  “  New  Nervine,” 

187  Loomis  St.,  Burlln^n,  Vt. 

Dear  Evangelist— Kindly  Inform  your  readers  that  I  can 
still  take  a  few  patients  before  going  Sooth,  and  that  the  quota 
for  the  Sonthem  party  is  not  quite  full. 

A.  J.  Willard, 

Tale  '53.  U.  V.  M.’77. 


XARRIEIi. 

Quimby- Rinehart.— At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  father, 
J.  Everett  Rinehart  Esq.,  near  Pottersvllle,  N.  J.,on  Feb. 
1,  1900,  Miss  Grace  H.  Rinehart  and  Mr.  William  R. 
Quimby,  by  the  Kev.  Wilmer  MacNair. 


OBITUARY. 

Hon.  Alfred  L.  Miu  ard  .—He  was  born  in  Moravia, 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1814,  and  died  at  Adrian, 
Mich.,  Jan.  11,  1900.  His  ancestors  were  Puritans  of 
New  England. 

At  the  age  of  19  Mr.  Millard  went  to  Aubnrn,  N.  Y., 
and  began  the  study  of  law  with  the  Hon.  M.  S.  Myers. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Jan.  17,  lS37,at  Dexter,  Mich. 
In  1841  he  moved  to  Adrian,  and  since  that  time  has  made 
his  home  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Millard  as  a  rising  young  lawyer  bad  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  Constitution  of  tbe  State  of 
Michigan.  He  has  had  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  of  the  city  of  Adrian,  being  at  o»e  time  the 
President  of  tbe  City  School  Board. 

It  was,  however,  in  his  relations  with  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Adrian  that  bis  life  and  character 
will  ever  be  most  prominenly  associated. 

For  fifty-two  years  he  was  a  member  of  this  church, 
and  for  the  great  r  portion  of  that  time  he  was  an 
honored  elder  and  clerk  of  tbe  session. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  elder  of  tbe  longest 
term  of  service  in  the  entire  state. 

Mr.  Millard  has  been  a  prominent  lawyer  and  prac¬ 
titioner  in  the  courts  of  the  (xiunty  and  the  state  for  fifty- 
nine  years.  He  has  likewise  been  prominent  in  the 
elders'!  ip  of  the  state  for  forty  years.  His  funeral  was 
held  on  Sunday  afternoon  Jannary  14th,  conducted  by 
his  pastor,  the  Rev  EMward  M.  McMillan.  The  Lenawer 
and  Hillsdale  County  Bar  Association  were  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

A  memorial  service  for  th^eneral  pnblic  was  held  on 
Sunday  evening,  Jannary  2^.  At  this  time  P.  H. 
Burnham,  an  elder;  A.  E.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of 
Pnblic  Schools;  and  A.  Bennett,  representing  the  bar, 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  his  life  and  character.  Tbe  fol¬ 
lowing  are  surviving  members  of  his  family;  The  widow. 
Mrs.  Grace  Grlve  Millard;  Miss  Grace  G.  MlUaid, 
Melanctbon,  Robert,  Addison  and  Findley. 

Moore.— On  Monday,  Feb.  5,  1900.  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa ;  Nona,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Samuel  M.  and 
Margaret  Moore,  of  Chicago. 


BOOKLAND  OBHBTBBY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THK-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jet 
aey  R.R„  Chambers  and  ttd  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  B.  LAKB,  99  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


HENEELT  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Qen’l  Managor 
IMOr,  B.  T.,  amd  NEW  TOME  om, 
MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


The  purchase  ot  a  church  b«U  by  a 
community  is,  or  should  be,  a  perma¬ 
nent  investment,  and  such  the 

“BLYMYEB” 

^18.  Delightful  In  tone,  of  remarkable  volume^ 
*^aDd  of  moderate  coec  It  justly  seeks  the  invest¬ 
igation  of  conservative  bell  buyers.  Address 

k*  tiaeiEBatl  Bell  I’euBdrT  Co.. 
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The  King’s  .Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TBNKBIBirT  HOIJSB  OHAPTEB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Julian  Heath,  CbAirman. 

Miss  Ahnib  R.  Beals,  Oor.  Seo'y. 

Mibb  Claha  Field,  Tieasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 


HEAVY  BURDENS  ON  YOUNG  SHOULDERS. 

There  is  no  harder  problem  in  tenement 
house  work  than  that  of  the  heavy  burdens 
that  fall  prematurely  upon  young  shoulders. 
It  is  pitiful,  indeed,  to  see  young  hearts  that 
should  be  light  and  care-free  bearing  the 
weight  of  poverty  and  sin  and  knowing  more 
of  the  wickedness  and  sorrow  of  the  teeming 
city  life  than  many  a  man  and  woman  who 
has  lived  a  long  life  sheltered  and  shielded  in 
more  favored  surroundings.  And  yet,  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  to  relieve  these  conditions.  We 
can  only  give  temporary  aid  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  plan  for  as  many  happy  times  as 
possible  in  the  different  clubs,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  few  bright  spots  to  relieve  the  dull 
bard  monotony  of  work  and  privation. 

Our  sympathies  have  of  late  gone  out  very 
strongly  to  several  young  girls  who  are  break¬ 
ing  down  under  the  heavy  strain,  and  yet  who, 
knowing  well  that  without  their  small 
wages  there  would  be  no  way  of  paying  the 
rent  or  filling  the  mouths  of  the  hungry  fiock 
of  little  brothers  and  sisters,  have  to  keep  up 
until  the  last  minute. 

One  such  we  have  just  placed  in  a  Convales¬ 
cent  Home  for  medical  care,  hoping  to  have 
her  built  up  there  so  that  by  the  time  good 
weather  comes  we  may  send  her  to  the  country 
to  complete  the  cure.  Meantime  we  must  help 
the  family  along  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  her 
earnings,  or  the  next  older  of  the  six  children, 
who  is  also  a  very  nervous  girl,  would  soon  be 
in  the  same  condition.  How  the  frail  mother 
holds  out  has  long  been  a  marvel  to  ns,  for 
besides  working  hard,  and  often  going  without 
the  necessities  of  life,  she  has  the  constant 
worry  of  a  good-for-nothing  husband  who 

HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


ninety-third  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1900. 


SUMMABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Vaiue.  Market  Value 
Cash  in  Banks . f6SO,S77  S7 


Real  Estate  ...... 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,600,000  00 


State  Bonds  .  .  HS.OOO  OO 
City  Bonds  .  .  .  716,809  49 

Railroad  Bonds  .  080,000  00 

Water  Bonds  .  98,000  OO 

Qas  Stocks  and  Bonds  196,800  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  9,936,400  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  180,000  OO 

Trust  Go.  Stocks  .  .  38,000  00 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks.  D'wable  on  demand 
Premiums  nncollect^  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Jnly, 

18W . 

$19,808,808  08 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  CapiUl . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Preminm  Fund  .  .  4,381,078  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  798,886  84 
Net  Surplus . 4,631,036  41 


1,783,973  36 
1,939,800  OO 
96,000  OO 

797.399  49 
1,076,310  OO 

98,900  OO 
148,800  OO 
4,848,780  OO 
818,000  oO 

107.980  OO 

194.980  OO 
984,198  OO 

689.399  84 
49,614  39 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


$19,808,398  98 
$7,631,936  4 1 
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Ass’t  Secretaries. 


goes  ou  sprees  and  returns  in  such  wild  delirium 
that  he  frightens  the  children  almost  out  of 
their  senses,  so  that  they  sit  up  all  night  for 
fear  that  if  they  go  to  sleep  he  will  kill  them. 
Is  it  strange  that  they  are  all  weak  and  nervous? 

In  another  home  there  are  nine  children 
under  twenty,  with  the  father  disabled.  One 
of  the  older  ones  was  out  of  work  for  a  while, 
and  the  poor  mother,  distracted  with  all  her 
cares,  had  no  time  to  notice  that  the  over-grown 
girl  of  fifteen,  the  third  oldest  of  the  family, 
was  going  far  beyond  her  strength,  until  she 
got  so  weak  that  she  could  not  stand  on  her 
feet  to  work.  Now  we  are  providing  special 
nourishment  for  her  and  must  keep  it  up  until 
she  is  strong,  and  meantime  try  to  find  work 
for  the  older  one  and  so  divide  the  burden. 

Then  there  is  a  widow  with  seven  children, 
the  eldest  a  frail  girl  of  eighteen,  very  small 
for  her  age.  This  child,  for  she  is  nothing 
more,  does  all  the  work  at  home  and  frequently 
helps  her  mother  with  the  office  cleaning, 
which  is  the  chief  support  of  the  family,  but 
too  heavy  for  the  delicate  woman  to  do  alone. 
The  next  oldest  is  a  big  strapping  boy,  but  as 
too  often  is  the  case  in  such  homes,  he  won’t 
work  and  is  rapidly  getting  beyond  control, 
so  he  is  only  a  source  of  anxiety.  He  has  been 
demoralized  by  a  bad  inheritance  from  his 
father,  and  being  left  too  much  to  himself 
while  his  mother  was  at  work.  There  seems 
now  every  prospect  of  his  soon  ending  in  jail, 
and  when  the  little  brothers  try  to  help  by 
selling  newspapers  there  is  the  constant  dread 
of  their  meeting  bad  companions  and  being  led 
into  the  same  evil  ways.  It  is  desperate  for  a 
mother  to  feel  that  she  must  either  let  her 
children  starve,  or  leave  them  to  run  wild 
amid  all  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  the 
streets. 

Still  another,  a  sweet  young  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen,  is  losing  her  health  for  lack  of  proper 
nourishment  and  because  she  has  had  to  work 
long  hours  when  she  was  not  feeling  well 
enough  to  do  it.  She  lives  with  grandparents 
too  old  and  feeble  to  do  much,  and  an  unmar¬ 
ried  uncle,  a  hale  and  hearty  young  man,  who 
is  one  of  those  who  are  always  ’’trying  to  get 
work,”  but  meantime  he  allows  this  frail  girl 
to  support  the  family. 

These  girls  are  all  nice-looking,  decently 
clothed  and  generally  cheerful,  accepting  their 
hard  lot  as  the  inevitable  condition  of  life  so 


A  WIDELY  DISCUSSED  BOOK 


International  Theological  Library 

A  History 
of  Christianity  in 

THE 

Apostolic  Age 

By  A.  C  McGIFFERT,  Ph.D.  DJ). 

ProfcMor  in  the  Ueion  Ihcological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

68 1  pp.  $2.50  net. 

the  whole  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  volume  before  us  is  the  most 
notable  contribution  to  a  proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  apostolic  age  thus  far  made  by  any 
American  scholar,  and  as  such  it  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  rank  high  in  the  valuable  series  in 
which  it  appears.” — The  American  Journal 
of  Theology. 

JJI^EITHER  in  importance,  interest  nor 
broad,  comprehensive,  scholarly  ex¬ 
ecution  does  it  fall  a  whit  below  the  high 
standard  set  in  the  four  volumes  which  have 
preceded  it.  .  .  .  For  a  work  of  so 

much  critical  accuracy  and  which  has  to  deal 
with  so  many  of  the  difficult,  delicate  and 
more  or  less  abstruse  problems  of  Christian 
history,  it  is  remarkably  readable  and  clear.  ” 
—  The  Independent. 

JJT^OTABLE  by  reason  of  its  very  high 
*  N  order  of  scholarship  and  the  truly 
remarkable  critical  powers  of  the  author  it 
reveals.  For  critical  accuracy,  deep  and 
discriminating  scholarship,  and  freedom  of 
utterance  this  book  must  take  rank  among 
the  very  best  examples  of  the  higher  criticism 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  this  young  professor 
America  has  a  scholar  of  the  very  highest 
order.” — The  New  York  Times, 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER^S 
SONS  -^91^  New  York 


The  Readers 
We*  have— 
We  hold ! 


This  is  an  age  of  education.  No  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  is  so  intelligent  as  ours»  and 
intelligence  makes  a  nation  prosperous  •  and 
happy.  Education  gives  a  young  man  the  best 
chance  in  life.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to 
educate  yourself  and  your  children,  irre^ective  of 
the  schools  and  cdleges.  is  by  having  the  best 
current  reading  in  your  house. 


THE  GREATEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IS 


Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly. 

It  tells  the  story  of  contemporaneous  events  and  illustrates  it  with  the  most 
artistic  pictures.  He  who  reads  it  every  week  learns  to  recognise  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  noblest  men  and  women  in  public  and  .  &  . 

in  private  life;  the  appearance  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  places,  and  the  scenes  of  the  greatest  historic 
interest. 

LESLIE’S  WEEKLY  is  a  paper  to  keep  on  the 
library  table,  and  to  read  and  reread,  and  to  ffie  away 
for  useful  reference.  It  is  read  by  more  families  of 
culture  and  refinement  among  the  masses  than  any 
other  paper  of  its  class  in  the  world.  It  b  the  greatest, 
best,  most  attractive  and  cheapest  of  all  American 
educators.  ^ 

It  is  for  sale  everywhere — on  the  stands,  in  the 
bookstores,  on  all  trains,  at  I O  cants  per  copy. 

LESLIE’S  WEEKLY,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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SPENCERIAN  PENS 


WRITE  WELL  WEAR  LONG 
ONCE  TRIED  ALWAYS  USED 

Samples  sent  on  receipt  of 


nnoomplainingly,  that  it  is  only  as  they  reach 
he  breaking  point,  or  as  they  grow  intimate 
nd  confidential  that  we  find  how  hard  it  is. 
For  this  reason  we  need  our  Visitor  and  Club 
Director  to  go  about  in  the  homes  and  see 
where  we  can  best  lend  a  hand  and  give  relief, 
and  when  our  treasury  is  as  low  as  at  present 
and  we  face  the  possibility  of  having  to  give 
up  one  of  these  faithful  workers  and  of  curtail¬ 
ing  the  aid  we  long  to  give  them,  all  our  hearts 
grow  very  heavy.  These  extreme  changes  of 
weather  will  add  greatly  to  the  suffering  about 
ns  and  we  need  some  generous  contributions 
to  carry  us  through  the  next  few  months. 


Church  Music. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  PSALMODY. 

[From  an  article  in  The  Independent  of  Lon¬ 
don  we  extract  the  following,  prefacing  it  with 
the  suggestion  that  such  p^mody  practice  as 
the  writer,  Mr.  G.  0.  T.  Parsons,  suggests 
mi^ht  be  made  to  serve  a  double  purpose ;  that 
of  improving  the  service  of  song  on  Sunday, 
and  that  of  adding  to  the  attendance  at  the 
weekly  prayer-meeting.  There  are  still  living 
some  who  can  remember  the  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  which  attached  to  the  weekly  “sing¬ 
ing  school”  in  New  England  and  Central  New 
York.  One  who  as  a  child  attended  such  a 
class  remembers  well  the  “rolling  bass  note 
followed  by  a  full  chord,  ’  ’  to  which  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  alludes,  when  the  leader  gave  the  key  note 
from  his  pitchpipe.  The  main,  if  not  the  only 
subject  of  study  in  these  evening  singing 
schools  was  church  music  in  all  its  recondite 
varieties.  Every  attendant  of  these  classes 
learned  to  sing  “by  note”  and  to  “carry  a 
part,  ’ '  and  though  the  effect  was  not  invaria¬ 
bly  pleasing  to  fastidious  ears — voice  culture 
being  entirely  secondary  if  indeed  it  took  any 
recognized  place  in  the  musical  curriculum — 
yet  the  infiuence  of  these  classes  upon  the  serv- 
ioe  of  song  was  without  question  beneficent. 

Why  not  add  half  an  hour  of  serious  psalmody 

Eraotioe  to  the  weekly  prayer  meeting?  This 
I  not  to  be  understood  as  a  function  at  all  re¬ 
sembling  the  singing  of  three  or  four  “Gospel 
hymns”  at  the  opening  of  service,  by  way  of 
ten  minutes’  grace  to  the  tardy.  Let  a  compe¬ 
tent  leader  be  engaged  and  paid — that  the  op¬ 
portunity  may  be  appreciated — and  let  every 
one  remain  for  half  an  hour  of  serious  musical 
study.  Then  see  whether  the  prayer-meeting 
as  well  as  the  Sunday  service  be  not  the  better 
for  it.— EorroR  Ohurch  Mcsic  Department]. 

As  to  the  part  borne  by  the  congregation  in 
our  psalmody — and  the  congregation  is,  of 
course,  the  most  important  element  in  the 
service ;  indeed,  it  is  the  occasion  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  the  other  elements  but  ministering  to  it 
And  herein  lies  the  essential  difference  between 
a  sacred  concert  and  congregational  psalmody. 
In  the  former  the  choir  sings  and  the  audience 
listens ;  in  the  latter  there  is  no  audience — all 
are  singers.  So  that  when  speaking  of  the 
musical  effect  of  psalmody,  the  singer,  not  the 
listener,  should  be  considered.  This  is  diffl- 
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cult  to  realize,  especially  from  a  musician's 
point  of  view,  but  it  may  help  to  explain  the 
(to  him)  mystery  as  to  why  Mr.  Sankey’s 
tunes  should  be  so  popular.  He  thinks  of  them 
as  a  listener ;  the  people  sing  them.  Their 
easy  range,  good  swing  and  rhythm,  and  catch¬ 
ing  melodies  make  them  pleasant  singing. 
Added  to  which  the  words  are  simple  and 
direct.  So,  while  the  musician  and  scholar 
deride  the  music  and  words,  the  people  enjoy 
them  and  get  lusty  and  warm  in  singing 
them.  The  scholar  elaborates  a  hymn,  charm¬ 
ing  as  a  poetical  composition;  the  musician 
sets  it  to  a  languidly  or  chromatically  refined 
tune ;  the  organ  plays  it ;  the  choir  sings  it, 
and  the  congregation,  not  appreciating,  become 
an  audience — not  a  body  of  worshippers.  This 
is  but  cause  and  effect.  There  is  room  in  our 
services  for  the  organ  voluntary  and  the  choir 
anthem ;  both  are  good  and  helpful  if  wisely 
chosen  and  well  performed.  The  power  of 
godly  solo  singing  is  not  confined  to  Mr. 
Sankey,  though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  find 
soloists  as  fervent  as  he.  But  that  solo  or 
choir  work,  properly  safeguarded  and  skilfully 
performed,  may  help  our  devotion,  needs  no 
argument.  Hence,  let  the  choir  have  its  spe¬ 
cial  anthem,  if  it  be  capable ;  but  let  the  con¬ 
gregational  psalmody  be  such  as  people  can 
sing  and  enjoy.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
our  people  are  not,  as  a  rule,  musically  edu¬ 
cated.  Sometimes  it  is  urged  that  by  setting 
music  for  service  somewhat  above  the  congre¬ 
gation,  the  latter  will  be  educated  up  to  it. 
But  the  desired  education  rarely  follows,  and 
even  if  it  did,  during  public  worship  is  not 
the  time  for  such  training.  It  more  frequently 
becomes  organist  versus  congregation ;  each  is 
vexed,  and  both  lose  the  worship.  Education 
of  a  musical  kind  is  needful,  but  let  us  have  it 
on  the  week  day,  and  enjoy  Sunday  worship 
in  unity  and  with  heartiness.  But  if  organists 
sometimes  expect  too  much  from  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  are  not  the  latter  supine,  and  do  they  not 
need  stirring  up  and  teaching?  Would  that  it 
were  possible  in  each  church  to  have  a  weekly 
psalmody  practice,  at  which  the  actual  music 
for  the  following  Lord’s  Day  would  be  re¬ 
hearsed  by  the  people,  and  the  hymns  explained 
to  them.  For  we  require  to  be  taught  the 
meaning  of  our  hymns  if  we  are  to  sing  them 
with  the  understanding.  An  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  is  to  study  a  hymn,  to  trace  out  its 
general  drift  and  particular  meaning,  to  absorb 
its  spirit,  and  mark  its  similes  and  gradations 
of  thought.  And  when  this  is  done  and  the 
hymn  thoroughly  understood,  listen  to  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  it  by  an  average  congregation,  watch 
their  faces,  observe  the  absence  of  life,  and  see 
how  the  broadest  phrases  only  are  noticed. 
For  lack  of  teaching,  the  beauties  of  our  hymns 
are  in  great  part  lost.  A  psalmody  practice 
should  remedy  this,  and,  if  heartily  supported 
by  the  minister,  organist  and  people,  would 
well  repay  all  the  trouble  spent  upon  it.  The 
psalmody  practices  which  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Feaston  held  at  the  Lozells  Chapel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  were  very  remarkable.  The 
attendance  varied  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  weekly;  practically  all  the  regular 
congregation  used  tune- books  and  sang  from 
notes.  They  were  not  a  specially  gifted  people, 
but  special  pains  were  taken  in  teaching  them. 
The  result  was,  the  service  of  praise  in  God’s 
house  became  to  them  something  real,  and  not 
a  mere  incident ;  and  the  effect  their  psalmody 
had  upon  those  who  heard  it  was  inspirational. 
No  organ  I  No  choir!  Only  a  poor  little  pitch- 
pipe  to  give  the  keynote !  But  immediately  it 
was  answered  by  a  rolling  bass  note  from  fifty 
or  a  hundred  voices  in  the  back  gallery,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  full  chord  from  all  around  the 
church.  Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  pulpit, 
they  all  united,  flooding  the  place  with  sound 
and  almost  compelling  worship.  Very  soon 
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visitors  were  caught  in  the  enthnsiaEm,  and 
made  to  feel  that  they  could  listen  no  longer, 
bnt  must  join,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  paean  of 
thanksgiving.  It  is  seldom  that  one  hears  re¬ 
ligious  enthnsiasm  and  musical  enjoyment  so 
wonderfully  blended,  each  helping  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  other.  Yet  such  results  are  still  ob¬ 
tainable  if  chnrches  would  bestir  themselves 
and  use  similar  means.  The  essentials  to  good 
congregational  Binging  are :  (1)  A  desire  for  it ; 
(2)  a  psalmody  practice;  (3)  a  knowledge  be¬ 
forehand  of  the  hymns  and  tnnes  chosen;  (4) 
the  nse  of  one  tnne  to  a  hymn,  words  and  music 
being  thereby  more  closely  associated ;  (5)  the 
nse  of  one  tone-book,  with  no  departure  from 
it;  (6)  the  adoption  of  a  hymn  and  tune-book 
common  to  the  denomination;  and  (7)  occa¬ 
sional  teaching  from  the  pulpit  as  to  the  dnty 
and  privilege  of  praise.  Interest  can  be  farther 
stimnlated  by  the  formation  of  snpplemental 
chnrch  choirs  to  co-operate  with  the  regular 
choirs  on  special  occasions ;  and  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  central  choir  formed  of  the  com¬ 
bined  local  choirs  of  the  denomination.  This 
would  be  available  for  public  and  other  meet¬ 
ings,  or  for  sacred  concerts,  and  might  quicken 
the  interest  of  both  choir  members  and  others. 
All  this  means  work  and  care.  But  if  it  be 
onr  duty  to  offer  of  onr  best  to  him  who  gives 
ns  all,  sorely  the  work  and  the  care  shonld  not 
act  as  deterrents. 
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THE  EFFECTIVE  WAT. 

The  Rev.  Daoiel  H.  Overton,  pastor  of  the 
Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  preached  on  Sunday  week  on  The  Mass 
Meeting  and  the  Masses,  taking  for  the  text 
Luke  xiv.  16,  23 :  the  parable  of  the  Great  Sup¬ 
per.  He  said  in  part  as  reported  in  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle:  “My  subject  this  morning  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  by  an  editorial  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist,  called  the  ‘Mass  Meeting  and  the 
Masses.’  ’’ 

Mr.  Overton  read  the  editorial  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded:  “I  count  that  editorial  full  of  thought 
and  common  sense  and  suggestion  for  ns  in 
this  age  of  great  mass  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tions.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  division  of  the 
people  into  the  churched  and  the  unchurched, 
the  reached  and  the  unreached,  those  who 
attend  the  church  services  and  are  interested 
in  its  work  and  welfare  and  those  who  do  not 
attend  and  are  not  interested  in  its  work  and 
welfare.  You  can  see  at  once  that  ‘the  masses’ 
must  be  a  very  general  term,  including  the  rich 
and  poor,  all  who  are  outside  of  the  churches, 
of  whatever  namn  or  fame  or  position. 

“We  must,  of  course,  remember  that  all  who 
are  outside  the  churches  are  not  outside  the 
influence  of  the  church.  You  cannot  draw  the 
line  of  church  influence  at  the  church  door, 
nor  around  church  members.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  think  of  these  two  great  worlds,  the 
churched  world  and  the  unchurched  world,  the 
world  within  and  the  world  without  —  the 
church  and  the  masses.  Now,  how  can  the 
church  make  its  impress  on  this  great  mass  of 
humanity  and  win  it  to  Ohrist  and  to  itself? 
That  is  the  great  question  that  confronts  ns  at 
this  time.  We  find  one  answer  in  the  modern 
method  of  the  church  which  we  call  the  mass 
meetinsr.  The  mass  meeting  is,  as  the  name 
implies,  a  meeting  to  reach  the  masses.  Does 
it  do  it?  I  think  we  can  say.  No.  Directly, 
it  does  not  reach  the  masses. 

‘  ‘  The  masses  go  right  by  the  mass  meeting. 
Your  mass  meeting  is  nothing  to  them.  They 
live  in  one  world  and  the  mass  meeting  is  in 
another,  and  between  the  two  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed  which  the  mass  meeting  does  not  bridge 
though  it  is  meant  so  to  do.  No.  The  religions 
mass  meeting  fails  to  reach  the  masses.  Is  it 
useless  then?  By  no  means.  It  has  its  results 
and  may  be  well  worth  while.  Those  who 
attend  are  mostly  the  church  people  and  the 
mass  meeting  may  arouse  them  to  their  duty 
toward  the  masses  and  the  masses  may  be 
reached  indirectly  by  the  mass  meeting,  by 
hearts  and  lives  brought  into  a  realization  and 
doing  of  duty.  Is  not  this  the  usual  result 
and  the  only  lasting  result  of  the  mass  meeting? 

“This  certainly  is  the  result  of  the  political 
mass  meeting.  Few  men  are  reached  for  either 
party  by  the  mass  meeting  directly,  but  it  stirs 
the  party  workers  to  do  party  and  personal 
work,  and  this  tells.  What  is  the  method, 
then,  by  which  the  masses  may  be  reached? 
The  only  successful  method  in  the  church  and 
for  the  church  is  the  method  of  personal  work. 
Unless  the  mass  meeting  results  in  this,  it  is 
useless.  Unless  the  preaching  and  the  Sunday 
service  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  duty 
and  a  larger  doing  of  it,  they  are  alike  fail¬ 
ures.  If  the  members  of  the  church  are  going 
to  be  content  to  ‘get’  religion  and  are  to  have 
no  concern  in  giving  it ;  going  to  fold  their 
arms  and  be  content,  if  they  are  unwilling  to 
do  personal  work  for  souls,  for  lives,  for  spirit- 
children  of  the  Spirt-Father,  the  gulf  between 
the  churches  and  the  masses  will  continue  to 
widen  and  the  churches  will  have  had  their 
day. 

“I  have  no  faith  and  no  hope  that  the  masses 
will  be  reached  merely  by  great  sermons  and 
fine  music  in  our  churches.  I  have  firm  faith 
that  they  can  and  will  be  reached  by  personal 
effort  on  the  part  of  an  aroused  and  spirit- 
filled  church  membership.  Let  us  learn  this 
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lesson  from  modern  political  methods  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  from  the  text.  Go  out  to 
the  masses  and  constrain  them,  by  the  power 
of  love  and  life,  to  come  in,  that  the  Lord’s 
house  may  be  full.’’ 

Pastor  Overton  closed  bis  sermon  by  saying: 
“That  moment  in  the  shower  when  the  two 
worlds  met  under  an  umbrella  was  a  supreme 
naoment  of  opportunity.  If  we  could  only  mul¬ 
tiply  those  moments  we  might  bring  the  two 
worlds  together.  That  was  the  equipment  of 
the  one  lending  itself  to  the  need  of  the  other. 
‘We  are  walking  the  same  way — let’s  walk 
together,  ’  is  certainly  the  sentiment  that 
should  guide  our  half,  and  if  we  as  Ohristians 
and  churchmen  walked  together  better,  the 
masses  would  be  more  likely  to  walk  with  ns.  ’  ’ 


DB.  HEORGE  F.  PENTECOST  IN  ROCHESTER. 

J.  M.  McEIhinney. 

Seventy  years  ago  Rochester  was  favored 
with  a  great  spiritual  awakening  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  G.  Finney  and  every  sub¬ 
sequent  effort  of  a  like  intent  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  it.  The  tide  of  religions  fervor 
reached  high-water  mark  under  Finney,  which 
circumstance  almost  of  necessity  puts  each 
suceeding  evangelist  under  the  odium  of  com¬ 
parison.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  glowing  accounts  of 
the  past  that  “memory’s  geese  are  always 
swans,’’  and  that  particular  honor  attaches  to 
him  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  take  the  initi¬ 
ative.  In  more  recent  times,  men  of  the  Moody 
mould  as  Meyer,  Morgan  and  Chapman,  served 
our  city  and  established  a  high  standard  for 
services  of  this  character.  We  have  an  ambi¬ 
tion  in  Rochester  and  particularly  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbyterian  Church  where  the  services 
were  held,  to  maintain  the  standard,  and  so 
when  inaugurating  a  new  campaign,  and  when 
casting  about  for  a  leader,  who  in  all  prophet- 
dom  was  so  wise  and  winning,  so  safe  and 
sound,  as  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost?  He  Was 
accordingly  secured  and  a  blessed  time  we 
have  had,  reveling  in  the  luxuriant  pasturage 
of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  or  walking  by  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  the  Master  spoke 
again  bis  parables  of  sower  and  mustard  seed, 
bid  treasure  ana  pearl  of  great  price.  Without 
going  into  details  it  may  be  profitable  to  the 
general  reader  to  state  a  few  impressions  of  a 
man  who  has  been  prominently  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  religious  teacher  for  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  twice  around  the  world  preaching 
the  Gospel. 

The  first  is  a  definite  conviction  that  the 
Bible  reveals  Jesus  Christ  as  the  foundation 
and  perfection  of  faith,  in  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  has  met  the  demands  of  God’s  law,  pur¬ 
chased  our  redemption  and  through  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  his  righteousness  we  are  exonerated 
from  guilt  and  beyond  the  reach  of  condemna¬ 
tion.  The  life  of  Christ  before  time,  the  life 
sacrificed  in  time,  the  consummation  of  which 
sacrifice  was  on  the  cross,  and  the  life  taken 
again  in  resurrection,  covers  the  entire  re¬ 
demptive  work  of  God  in  Christ.  Belief  in 
this  constitute  the  new  birth.  He  that  gets 
hold  of  this  has  passed  from  death  unto  life. 
The  knowledge  of  this  necessarily  excludes 
everything  else  as  having  any  saving  power, 
whether  it  be  the  church,  or  morality,  or  bap¬ 
tism,  or  mother’s  prayers,  or  the  hundred  and 
one  things  that  serve  to  befog  us  in  this  matter 
of  superlative  concern. 

A  second  impression  is  the  use  he  makes  of 
his  own  experience  in  illustration  of  Biblical 
truths.  In  showing  the  security  of  the  believer 
in  Christ,  he  goes  back  to  his  boyhood  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  traveling  a  distance  of  some 
thirty  miles  on  an  Indian  pony.  As  he  jour¬ 
neyed  he  thought  he  smelled  smoke  and  looking 
about  he  saw  behind  him  a  prairie  fire  that 
was  too  remote  and  too  small  to  require  more 
than  a  passing  thought.  The  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  he  was  going,  and  after  a 
fire  once  gets  under  headway  the  increasing 
heat  accelerates  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and 
a  second  look  behind  revealed  the  furious  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  leaping  flames.  To  attempt  to 
outride  the  fire  would  be  childish  folly ;  nor 
was  their  escape  to  the  right  or  the  left ;  to 
ride  back  through  the  flames  was  to  hasten 
suffocation.  Knowing  as  he  did  the  tricks  of 
frontier  life  he  was  not  alarmed,  for  he  knew 
wherein  his  safety  lay.  So  taking  a  match 
from  his  pocket  and  making  a  torch  of  some 
twisted  grass  be  started  a  little  fire  of  his  own, 
making  a  small  burnt  spot  for  himself  and 
pony.  Here  he  stayed  while  the  flames  swept 
by.  Yonder  on  Calvary  is  the  burnt  spot  of 
safety.  The  battery  of  ten  guns  on  Sinai  and 
the  yerj  flames  of  hell  cannot  harm  him  who 
abides  in  that  spot. 


WTHAT  will  the 

Harvest  Be? 


This  need  never  be  asked  if  you  piant 
Peter  Henderson  &Co.’8seeds,as  they  are  the 
acknowiedged  standard  of  exceilence  in 
both  hemispheres.  Our  igooCatalogueof 

Every  th  ing  '"he  Garden 

is  a  190-page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing 
over  700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored 
plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants — a  perfect  mine 
of  information  on  garden  topics. 

Totrace  advertising,  andgiveour  Cata¬ 
logue  the  largest  possible  distribution,we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  of  fer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this 
advertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses 
us  10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the 
Catalogue,  and  also  send,  free  of  charge, 
our  famous  SO-cent  “Harvest”  Collection  of 
seeds,  containing  one  packet  each  of  New 
Large-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Giant 
Pansy,  New  Giant  Comet  Asters,  White 
Plume  Celery,  French  Breakfast  Radish 
and  New  Freedom  Tomato,  in  a  red  envel¬ 
ope,  which  when  emptiedand  returned  will 
be  accepted  as  a  25^ent  cash  payment  on 
any  order  of  goods  selected  from  Cata¬ 
logue  to  the  amount  of  $i.oo  and  upward. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35Ar37CORTLANl)T  S'  NEW  YORK 


Regeneration  versus  reformation  finds  illus¬ 
tration  in  an  apple  tree  in  full  bloom  in  front 
of  a  house  for  rent,  which  was  an  important 
factor  in  its  choice  as  his  home  in  Boston. 
The  fruit  bad  a  beauty  in  keeping  with  the 
blossom,  but  on  tasting  it,  he  found  it  bitter  and 
nnedible.  Now  how  shall  we  make  the  bitter 
apples  sweet?  Shall  we  pull  off  the  bitter 
fruit  and  replace  them  by  good  fruit  which  we 
tie  to  the  tree  by  strings?  Next  year  the  bitter 
apples  will  come  out  again.  This  is  anali^ons 
to  the  effort  made  in  reformation.  We  attach 
certain  good  things  to  us,  as  attending  ohnroh 
and  reading  the  Bible  and  giving  to  hospitals, 
thereby  hoping  to  make  ourselves  good.  The 
Master’s  way  is  to  make  the  tree  good  and  its 
fruit  will  be  good.  Regeneration  and  not 
reformation,  the  Lord’s  work  not  man’s,  is  the 
need  of  the  souL 

A  third  impression  is  oonoeming  his  deliv¬ 
ery.  He  appeared  to  select  certain  persona 
near  to  him  in  whose  faces  he  could  see  the 
effect  of  his  argument.  In  case  there  was  a 
failure  to  understand,  the  matter  would  be  re¬ 
stated  and  thus  he  labored,  not  to  get  through, 
but  to  gain  the  assent  of  his  hearers.  There 
was  no  manuscript,  no  reading  of  Scripture 
verses,  nothing  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
business  immediately  in  hand.  One  would  say 
he  does  not  preach,  he  just  talks  to  us ;  another 
says  he  never  asks  ns  to  do  a  thing  without 
telling  us  how  to  do  it.  Having  arrested  the 
attention  he  carried  it  right  with  him  in  an 
easy,  confidential,  conversational  manner  to  the 
close,  which  was  often  a  journey  of  more  than 
an  hour’s  length,  yet  there  was  no  restlessness 
or  fatigue. 

If  we  may  refer  to  one  we  have  never  seen, 
the  matter  and  manner  of  whose  message  can 
be  learned  from  his  epistles,  a  single  word  will 
characterize  the  preaching  of  Dr.  George  F. 
Pentecost  in  Rochester:  it  was  Pauline. 

Roobestbr,  N.  Y.,  January  29, 1900. 


I  Aubergier’sSKi  i 

I  Lactucarium 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for  ; 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis,  ; 
Whooping:  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  ; 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal-  ; 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all  ; 
conditions  requiring  s^atlve  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in  ; 
Pulmonary  cases  and  g^ve  sleep  and  quiet  ; 

'  to  the  patient.  Public  SMakera  and  sing-  ; 

era  find  them  almost  indispensable. 
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Ministers  anti  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

Stracusb. — A  Quarter  of  a  Century.— On  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  January  (28th),  the  Rev. 
Alfred  H.  Fahnestock  D.  D.  of  Syracuse 
preached  his  twenty-fifth  anniyersary  dis¬ 
course  as  pastor  of  the  First  Ward  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnrch,  reviewing  its  history  during 
that  period— almost  a  third  of  the  time  of  its 
existence  as  a  separate  organization.  On  the 
preceding  evening  the  pastor  and  his  wife  were 
surprised  by  the  presentation  of  a  goodly  purse 
contributed  by  members  of  the  congregation, 
with  a  written  testimonial  from  them,  and 
also  by  substantial  contributions  sent  in  from 
former  members  of  the  church.  A  handsome 
vase  of  twenty-five  roses  was  presented  to  the 
pastor  and  his  wife  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
congregation  was  large,  many  being  present 
from  other  churches  and  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  pastor’s  review.  Just  before  the  close 
of  the  service  one  of  the  officers  of  the  church 
arose  and  suggested  that  the  congregation  come 
forward  after  the  benediction  and  congratulate 
the  pastor  and  his  wife,  which  was  done  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  both  the  old  and  the 
young.  The  church  had  celebrated  other  anni¬ 
versaries  of  its  pastor  and  with  a  specially 
elaborate  program,  the  twentieth,  when  many 
PMtors  of  the  city  united  in  the  celebration. 
The  church  had  strongly  urged  a  more  public 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  but 
the  pastor  preferred  the  more  quiet  way,  which 
was  adopted,  and  regarded  by  many  as  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  celebrations  the  church 
has  had  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Clyde. — This  church  is  finely  housed  and  has 
greatly  fiourished  in  years  past  under  such  men 
as  Drs.  Willson,  Bates  and  others.  The  Rev. 
V.  N.  Tergin  has  been  the  pastor  for  some  time 
and  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  energy  and 
resource.  Just  n‘ow  he  is  giving,  perhaps  he 
would  say  preaching,  a  series  of  Story  Sermons 
on  That  Bone  of  Contention,  or  the  Bible  in 
Courtship.  It  is  explained  in  a  Rochester 
paper  that  “The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  a 
Western  city  and  treats  of  life  as  it  is,  every 
character  introduced  personifying  some  one 
the  author  has  known,  and  the  statements  made 
by  these  persons  represent  the  various  phases 
of  modern  faith  and  unbelief  concerning  the 
Bible  and  the  GospeL  ’  ’  The  story,  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  chapter  to  chapter,  is  being  listened 
to  by  large  congregations.  The  “story”  form 
of  conveying  important  truth  is  not  foreign  to 
the  Bible  (at  least  so  an  increasing  numlrar  of 
scholars  are  interpreting  its  pages),  but  on  the 
whole,  distinguishing  it  from  what  purports  to 
be  veritable  history,  the  method  is  but  spar¬ 
ingly  employed.  As  material  for  the  pulpit 
the  story  is  an  innovation,  and  seems  to  point 
to  the  time  when  vacant  congregations  will 
require  of  all  candidates  to  preach  a  short  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  morning  and  read  a  long  story  for 
evening  service.  And  thus  will  be  solved  the 
present  question  of  a  second  service ! 


Albany.  — The  second  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Union  was  held  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Rev.  Or.  Hears,  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church.  Over  two  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  were  present.  The  choir  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  sang  “Sixteenth  Century 
Carol”  and  also  the  “Home  Light.”  The 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Thompson  of  New  York.  His  topic 
was  A  Century  of  American  Progress.  The 
address  was  most  eloquent,  and  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  close  of  his  masterful  address  Dr. 
Thompson  held  the  undivided  attention  of  his 
audience.  He  spoke  of  all  the  acquisitions  the 
country  had  made  in  territory  since  its  forma¬ 
tion,  and  showed  their  gain  and  benefits.  He 
spoke  of  personal  observations  in  Ala^a  and 
pointed  out  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  to  the  world’s  population.  He  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  country’s  growth  and  though 
speaking  but  a  few  wor^  on  expansion  said 
that  conditions  warrant  ns  in  holding  the 
Philippines. 

Bcffai/). — The  Buffalo  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser  of  a  reoent  date  observes:  “If  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  can  raise 
$101,  (X)0  in  twenty  minutes,  it  ought  not  to  be 
an  impossibility  for  the  Buffalo  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  to  raise  $100,000  in  twenty  daya’’ 


The  Vocalion  is  distinctive  in  the  exquisite  quality  of  its  tone 


You  have  modiSed  the  tones 
of  the  reeds  in  such  a  way  as  to  re* 
produce  peKectly  the  tones  of  the 
pipe>K>rgan, especially  the  Diapason 
and  Clarabella  tones. Alex- 
ANDRE  Guilmant,  Organist  and 
Composer,  Paris. 

“The  eifects  the  Vocalion  gives 
to  the  performer  are  very  novel  and 
beautiful,  and  only  equaled  by  a 
largft'sited  Nor¬ 

man  McLeod,  Organist  First 
Baptist  Church,  Boston. 

“  The  Vocalion  is  in  all  respects 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  its 
kind  extant.  Its  advent  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  art  of  organ  manu* 
facture.** —  Frederic  Archer, 

Organist. 

“The  voicing  of  your  instrument 
is  noteworthy.  Each  stop  hat  its 
characteristic  quality  —  the  flute  is 
really  flute*like,  and  the  clarinet 
preserves  the  peculiar  wooden 
character  of  the  original. —  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Damrosch. 

“  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Vocalion,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  been  astonished  at  the  purity  of  its  tone. —  J.  Frank  Donahoe, 
Organist  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Boston. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  N 

Church  committees  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  w’rite  us. 

Prices  from  $275  (for  chapel  styles)  upward. 

THE  VOCALION  ORGAN  COMPANY 
18  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City 


SPECIFICATION  OF  STYLE  21 

Number  of  speaking  stops,  number  of  mechanical  stops, 
17 ;  total,  39.  Equivalent  to  a  pipe*organ  of  ],2io  pipes. 

Compass  of  manuals  CC  to  A,  58  notes.  Compass  of  Pedals 
CC  to  F,  }0  notes. 


GREAT  ORGAN 

1.  Open  Diapason, 8  R.  58  notes  4.  Dulciana  •  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

2.  Melodia  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes  $.  Trumpet  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

1.  French  Horn,  8  ft.  58  notes  6.  Harmonic  Flute, 4  ft.  58  notes 

SWELL  ORGAN 

7.  Bourdon  .  .  i6fl.  58  notes  ii.  Aeoline  .  .  8R.  58  notes 

8.  Stopped  Dia-  11.  Vox  Celeste,  8  ft.  58  notes 

pason  .  •  .  8^.58  notes  i}.  Flute  d*Amour,  4  fl.  58  notes 

9.  Violin  Dia*  14.  Flautino  .  .  ift.  58  notes 

pason  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes  15.  Oboe  ,  .  .  6  ft.  58  notes 

10.  Salicional  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

CHOIR  ORGAN 

16.  Doppel  Flute  8  ft.  $8  notes  19.  Aeolian  (two 

17.  Clarabella  .  8  ft.  58  notes  ranks)  .  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

18.  Gemshorn  .  4  ft.  58  notes  10.  Clarinet  .  .  8  A.  58  notes 

PEDAL  ORGAN 

It.  Double  Open  Diapason . 16  A  30  notes 

22.  Bourdon . l6  A.  30  notes 

MECHANICAL  REGISTERS 


23.  Swell  to  Great  26.  Great  to  Pedal  29.  Tremulant 

24.  Choir  to  Great  27.  Swell  to  Pedal  30.  Wind*indicator 

25.  Swell  to  Choi;  28.  Choir  to  Pedal 

COMBINATION  PEDALS 

31.  Forte  Great  34.  Piano  Swell  37*38  Great  to  Pedal, 

32.  Piano  Great  35.  Forte  Choir  reversible 

33.  Forte  Swell  36.  Piano  Choir  39.  Balanced  Swell  Pedal 
Combination  pedals  are  double-acting.  Constructed  with 

blow-lever,  which  may  be  used  by  hand  or  attached  to  a  motor. 

Case  in  quartered  oak,  black  walnut,  or  any  native  hardwood. 
Richly  finished. 

Dimensions  t  8  ft.  front,  9  A.  3  In.  high.  4  A.  9  in.  deep. 


Style  21.  Price, $3,000 


The  Vocalion  method  of  tone-production  is  radically  different  from  all  others 

Fleming  &  Carnrick  Press,  New  York 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Passaic. — The  Rev.  John  T.  Wills  D.D.  has 
rendered  good  service  in  leading  seven  evan¬ 
gelical  chnrches  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  in  union 
(Gospel  work.  He  preached  with  power  and 
was  much  liked  by  the  pastors  and  people. 
Mr.  William  Phillips  Hall  preceded  Dr.  Wills 
by  a  week  of  meetings,  and  a  quickened  inter¬ 
est  in  the  churches  and  a  number  of  conver¬ 
sions  are  the  result  of  their  labors. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —In  addition  to  the  accessions 
to  the  chnrches  at  the  winter  commnnions 
which  were  given  in  my  last  letter,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  reported:  The  Third,  or  Old  Pine 
Street  (the  Rev.  Hughes  O.  Gibbons  D.D.  pas¬ 
tor),  10;  Arch  Street  (the  Rev.  M.  J.  Eckels 
D.D.),  22,  of  whom  11  were  on  profession; 
Wakefield  (vacant),  6,  of  whom  5  on  profession; 
Fourth  (Dr.  J.  A  Worden,  supply),  24,  of 
whom  11  on  profession ;  Tennent  Memorial  (the 
Rev.  J.  Beatty  Howell),  18;  Bethel  (the  Rev. 
Dr.  Scott  Clark),  11;  Union  Tabernacle  (the 
Rev.  R.  Hunter  D.D. ),  17;  Jenkintown  (the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Stephens),  11.  A  wonderful  work 
of  grace  has  been  witnessed  in  the  Chestnut 
Level  Chnrch,  Lancaster  Connty,  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Galbreath  pastor.  At  the  late  commnnion 
season  144  were  received,  all  but  four  on  pro¬ 
fession,  88  of  them  also  receiving  baptism. 
The  reported  commnnicant  membership  of  the 
chnrch  last  year  was  SIO.  This  one  commnn¬ 
ion  season  increases  the  roll  almost  50  per 
cent.  If  only  that  could  be  said  of  all  chnrches ! 
The  prominent  reoent  events  are  three:  The 
celebration  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Dr. 
H.  C.  McCook’s  pastorate  in  the  Tabernacle 
Chnrch.  A  warm  and  splendid  reception  was 
given  to  him  and  his  wife.  Addressee  were 
given  by  Drs.  J.  A.  Henry,  M.  C.  Brownson, 
and  by  John  Wanamaker  and  S.  G.  Scott.  A 
large  number  of  the  Presbytery  were  present 
with  the  congregation.  On  Sabbath,  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Cook  preached  two  historical  sermons  review¬ 
ing  the  period  of  his  pastorate.  The  writer  of 
this  was  honored  by  his  appointment  by  the 
Presbytery,  on  Dr.  McCook’s  request,  to 
preach  the  sermon  at  his  installation.  The 
Doctor  came  to  Philadelphia  comparatively  nn- 
known.  The  writer  recollects  one  occasion  on 
which  it  was  his  privilege,  soon  after,  to  defend 
him  from  a  sharp  attack  by  one  of  the  old 
fathers.  As  pastor,  scientist,  author,  he  has 
made  a  splendid  and  sncoessfnl  record.  The 
second  event  is  the  dedication  of  the  new  edifice 
of  the  Mizpah  Chnrch.  It  included  a  sermon 
on  Sabbath  morning;  a  Sabbath- school  service 
in  the  afternoon;  sermon  in  the  evening;  ad¬ 
dresses  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  even¬ 
ings  ;  singing,  Scriptnre  readings  and  prayers 
in  connection  with  them.  The  participants 
were  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Queen,  Drs. 
S.  T.  Laorie,  J.  S.  Macintosh,  L.  L.  Overman, 
W.  C.  Rommel,  W.  M.  Rice,  S.  W.  Dana,  R. 
Alexander,  W.  H.  Roberts,  G.  D.  Baker,  C. 
Viellenmier,  W.  Hntton,  W.  P.  White,  J.  H. 
Mnnro,  I.  G.  Bolton,  W.  0.  Alexander,  J.  W. 


Sullivan,  G.  H.  Wailes,  O.  W.  Nevin,  J.  S. 
Jones,  M.  J.  Eckels,  R.  Hunter,  D.  S.  Moore, 
T.  A.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  Martin,  H.  O.  Gibbons,  F. 
A.  Horton,  W.  A.  Ronlston  and  Ruling  Elders 
Robert  H.  Hinckley  Esq.  (the  Superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath-school),  Messrs.  H.  W.  Lam- 
birth,  R.  N.  Wilson,  W.  S.  Blight  Jr.,  George 
Griffiths,  J.  H.  Converse,  T.  B.  Reid,  J.  A. 
McClintock,  R.  Callahan,  John  Wanamaker. 
The  third  event  is  the  termination  of  the  four¬ 
teen  years’  pastorate  of  Dr.  W.  H.  McCanghey 
in  the  West  Hope  Chnrch :  one  of  the  most 
snccessfal  of  the  city  pastorates.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it,  the  chnrch  had  158  members ; 
1, 347  have  been  added ;  there  are  now  936.  A 
mortgage  of  110,000  on  the  chapel  has  been 
paid;  a  new  Sabbath-school  building  erected 
at  a  cost  of  111, 000;  the  church  enlarged;  the 
congregation  is  active  along  all  lines.  Dr.  Mc- 
Canghey  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  Sab¬ 
bath  week.  He  goes,  February  1,  on  an  Eastern 
tonr.  The  congregation  presented  him  a  parse 
of  11,100.  R.  M.  P. 

Peckvtlle. — The  first  Sunday  in  January 
twenty-two  persons  were  added  to  the  ohnrch 
— four  on  certificate  and  eighteen  on  profession 
of  faith.  A  new  Mason  and  Hamlin  organ  has 
been  pnrobased  and  the  chnrch  has  celebrated 
the  liquidation  of  all  indebtedness.  In  two 
and  a  quarter  years  this  congregation  has  paid 
off  an  indebtedness  of  |2,500,  with  the  aid  of 
a  grant  of  |792  from  the  Board  of  Chnrch  Erec¬ 
tion.  A  the  same  time  the  chnrch  has  more 
than  doubled  in  membership.  The  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Moore  D.D. 

MARYLAND. 

I  Baltimorb.  —The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
has  a  “shepherd’s  crook,”  only  it  does  not 
“crook”  and  is  a  cane.  It  has  nevertheless 
“out  quite  a  figure”  for  so  straight  a  relic,  at 
the  sneoessive  pastoral  inductions  of  that 
charcb.  The  newly  installed  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Donald  Guthrie,  was  presented  with  this  pas¬ 
toral  staff  at  a  social  gathering  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  Snnday-sohool  bnilding,  on  the 
evening  of  Jannary  28.  This  acconnt  of  the 
incident  is  given :  ‘ '  This  cane  has  been  banded 
down  from  pastor  to  pastor  for  one  hundred 


“I  have  found  your  Bronchial  Troches 
most  useful  fer  hoarseness  and  colds.”  Pbof. 
L.  Biocl  Queens  College,  London,  Eno. 

DDflllfil’C  Bronchial 
Dnllff  N  UTrochis 

or  BOSTON 

Bold  In  boxes  only— Avoid  Imitations. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FORONE  DATS  WORK. 

— — — . . 


Boys  and  Girts  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
1  Watch,  also  a  Clialii  and  Charm  for  leiUnB 
I IX  dos.  Packages  of  Rlulne  at  10  cents  each. 
Bend  yonr  full  address  hy  return  mall  and 

_ _  we  will  forward  the  Bliiine,  post-paid, and 

_  .1  larae  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 

BLCIM£CO.  fsi  t.  Concord  Janction,MMSa 
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BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

th<  grandest  and  faateat^aaUlng  book  ever  publiahad* 

Pulpit  Echoes 

OR  LIVING  TBUTHS  FOR  READ  AND  HEART. 
CoQtalDinr  Mr.  MOODY’S  boc  Srrmont.  with  &00 
Thrilling  StorlM,  Incldanto,  Penoiul  EzperiuiGM.etc.,  told 


lung  Storm,  Incldanti,  Penoi 

by  JD.  L, 


h%m$elf,  WithaeompletehUtoiyof  hUlilbbjrRcT.  CH  AA.  F* 
iiOAS,  Pastor  of  Mr.  Moody's  Chicago  Church  for  Are  years, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Ker.  LTMAN  ABBOTT*  V.  U. 
Branansw,  60Opp.t^<i«li^2^tZlMsrrtiie(i.  071.000  mors 
AO  ENTS  WANTED  ~  Men  and  Women.  Sales 

Immense  *~a  hairest  time  for  Agents.  Send  for  terms  to 
A.  D.  WOBTUINOTDN  4i  CUm  HartM, 


and  forty  years,  and  its  presentation  is  the 
cnlmination  of  the  installation  of  a  new  pas¬ 
tor.  The  meeting  was  called  in  order  that  the 
congregation  might  make  the  acquantance  of 
and  welcome  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gnthrie.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Spence,  the  senior  elder,  whose  eldership 
has  extended  over  more  than  half  a  century, 
presented  the  cane  to  Dr.  Gnthrie  in  an  address 
fraught  with  warmth  and  intense  feeling  and 
conveying  to  him  the  memories  and  associa¬ 
tions  that  clustered  around  it.  The  cane  is  a 
straight  stick.  It  is  surmounted  with  a  gold 
head,  upon  which  are  engraved  the  initials  of 
the  first  three  pastors  of  the  church,  namely, 
Patrick  Allison,  James  Ingles  and  William 
Nevins.  On  narrow  gold  bands  below  are  the 
names  of  John  O.  Backus,  James  T.  Leftwich, 
Jere  Witherspoon  and  Donald  Guthrie.  ’’ 

OHIO. 

E.ast  Palestine. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
at  this  place  was  organized  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Lisbon  (now  Mahoning),  in  1842. 
Members  of  the  Hamilton,  Gurry,  Martin,  Mc¬ 
Kean,  Hasson  and  other  families,  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  were  thus  associated  in  church  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  Joseph  Curry,  Ralph  Martin,  R. 
J.  Robinson  and  Thomas  Hamilton  were  or¬ 
dained  ruling  elders.  The  latter  had  taken  the 
lead  in  maintaining  a  Sabbath  school,  an(} 
later  in  this  church  enterprise.  It  has  had  as 
pastors:  The  Revs  James  Robertson,  Thomas 
McDermot,  A.  S.  Billingsley,  Morton,  Smith 
and  Gilmore.  The  Rev.  D.  H.  Laverty  of 
Euon  Valley  was  long  stated  supply,  beginning 
in  1873  Succeeding  the  latter  were  the  Revs. 
J.  0.  Krusch,  G.  S.  Hayes,  D.  P,  Dickson  and 
Dr.  J.  S.  Howk.  The  Rev.  Dickson  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  for  twelve  years,  the  present 
church  building  being  erected  during  his  serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  new  manse  the  latter  part  of  Dr. 
Howk’s  fruitful  ministry.  The  Rev.  George 
S.  Swezey  and  wife  are  the  first  to  occupy  it, 
and  its  pleasant  new  appointments  give  a  fine 
setting  to  the  new  pastoral  relations  entered 
into  by  the  solemn  service  of  installation  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  16.  The  sermon 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  R.  S  Holmes  D.D.  of 
Pittsburgh ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Boyle  of  Salem 
offered  the  prayer  of  installation ;  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hudnnt  of  Youngstown  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  O  B.  Milligan  of 
Canton,  that  to  the  people  The  services  were 
largely  attended,  and  ware  participated  in  by 
neighboring  pastors,  in  a  most  paternal  spirit. 
The  ruling  elders  of  this  church  are  at  present : 
James  Stuart.  B.  D.  Sheets,  O.  W.  Hamilton 
and  Seth  Meek.  Its  Sabbath-school  is  presided 
over  by  Hugh  Fraser. 

MICHIGAN. 

Saoinaw.  E.  S. — At  the  meeting  of  Flint 
Presbytery  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  the  Rev.  G. 
S.  Woodhnll  was  placed,  at  his  own  request, 
on  the  list  of  the  honorably  retired— he  having 
passed  his  seventieth  year.  Presbytery  made 
permanent  honorable  record  of  the  matter, 
rising  in  unanimous  vote.  Meantime,  Dr. 
Woodhnll  will  doubtless  render  snch  further 
service  as  may  be  desired  of  him  by  the 
churches. 

MONTANA. 

Great  Falls.— The  chnrch  at  this  place, 
since  the  coming  of  the  Rev.  Charles  F  Rich¬ 
ardson  from  Ogden,  Utah,  ten  months  ago, 
has  advanced  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in 
its  history.  From  a  congregation  which  aver¬ 
aged  about  fifty  a  year  ago,  the  ohnroh  which 
seats  over  three  hundred  is  crowded  almost 
every  Sunday.  Eyery  department  of  the  ohnroh 
is  wonderfully  encouraged.  Last  week  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  was  reor^nized  into  three 
divisions,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  fifty- 
five  members  in  each  division ;  each  division 
to  serve  for  four  months  with  its  Chairman, 
Assistant  Chairman  and  Secretary,  while  over 
all  will  be  the  general  officers  as  President, 
etc.  Several  months  ago  there  was  a  debt  of 
1780  over  the  ohnroh,  bat  recently  the  whole 
amount  was  subscribed  in  a  few  days,  and 
already  |676  has  been  paid  in.  Eleven  mem¬ 
bers  have  just  oome  into  the  chnrch ;  the  Week 


of  Prayer  was  observed  and  an  offering  of  $22 
has  just  been  made  for  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection.  We  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beaver  Dam.  — Eleven  members  were  received 
into  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  January 
7,  of  whom  four  were  baptized.  The  Week  of 
Prayer  was  observed  with  great  interest 
throughout.  A  Moody  memorial  service  was 
held  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston. —The  Rev.  D.  V.  Mays  writes 
to  The  Evangelist,  January  26:  Mr.  Hammond 
has  been  a  week  and  a  half  in  Charleston.  He 
has  held  four  and  five  meetings  a  day  part  of 
the  time.  The  daily  noon  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  three  large  Presbyterian  Churches. 
The  evening  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
Circular  Congregational  Church,  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  Kirbage  pastor.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has 
been  felt  in  all  the  services  and  sinners  have 
been  continually  coming  to  Christ.  The  most 
remarkable  service  was  held  in  the  Orphan 
Asylum.  Most  of  the  children  professed  to 
have  found  Christ.  The  weather  has  been  so 
delightful  that  the  open  air  meetings  have 
proved  very  attractive.  Summer  vegetables 
are  growing  in  the  fields  and  flowers  of  some 
kinds  are  blooming.  We  found  in  the  Magnolia 
Cemetery  japonioas  in  abundance. 


A  FAREWELL. 

Good-bye,  Old  Year,  good-bye. 

Your  bleseinga  multiply 
In  retrospect,  and  I 
Would  thankful  be. 

Humble  howe'er  the  cot. 

Mine  was  a  happy  lot. 

Blessing  in  every  spot, 

AVaiting  for  me. 

And  when  I  came  to  see 
Just  what  was  meant  for  me. 

In  great  humility, 

1  took  my  place; 

Not  understanding  why. 

So  always  blue  the  sky. 

And  privilege  to  try. 

The  way  of  grace. 

But  now  I  comprehend. 

How  always,  in  the  end. 

Goodness  and  mercy  blend. 

For  good  to  me. 

How  shall  I  scatter  wide. 

The  truth  that  will  abide. 

The  Gospel  glorified. 

While  time  shall  be  7 

— E.  D.  V. 

The  weak  may  be  joked  out  of  anything  but 
their  weakness  — Zimmerman. 
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Inyestment 


PHIUA.,  mw  YORK,  BOBTOH. 

ALEX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OORRBOTBD  BT  PBITATB  WIBBS. 

Members  M.  T.,  PhUe.,  end  Baltimore  Stock  Exch'a 
We  boy  and  sell  all  llist<laaB  Inreet- 
ount  BecorlUes  on  oommlaelon.  We 
reoelTeaoooanta  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  „  ... 

Oesporattons,  rirms  and  Indlrldnals  on 
tasorable  terms,  and  make  collection  klikCO* 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  and  f<w  drafts  drawn  ui  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
oaonttlea,  Inclndlng  Sooth  Africa. 

LETTERS  We  also  boy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  lasoe  Commercial  and  Travel 
lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  pc^rta  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London 


OP 
CREDIT. 


PREPAYMENT  OF  DEBENTURES 


The  Middlesex  Banking  Co., 

OF 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

will  pay,  with  interest  to  date  of  payment,  on  and 
after  January  ii,  1900,  the  Debentures  of 

Series  A.  12  and  A.  13,  due  Feburary  i,  1900. 
Series  A.  14  and  84,  due  March  i,  1900. 
Series  A.  15,  A.  16,  A.  19  and  85,  due  April 
I,  1900. 
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ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 


CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  nilk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Not  a  Dollar  Lost 


hr  inveators  taking  loans  through  ns  during  the  17  years 
in  which  we  have  been  making  F1K8T  BIURTGAGE 
LOANS  on  lands  in  the  Hard  Wheat  belt  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota.  We  personally  examine  every 
traot  of  land  offered  as  security.  Write  for  references 
and  particulars. 


El  I  ANnPD  £  Pn  ORASDn^nBES,  N.  D. 
.  J.  LMIlULn  <X  UU.  (Established  1883.) 


2  A  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

V  ■  C  aw  w  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
KLLSWORTH  at  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Comm<‘rce,CBiCAao. 
Home  olDce  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


FredBrick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RBAl^  ES'TA.'TB 


“  SNAP  SHOTS.” 

A  LARGE  number  of  engraved  views  of  varied 
scenery  in  the  famous  zinc  fields  of  southwestern 
Missouri,  mailed  free,  along  with  “  Tale»  of  For- 
tune”  telling  all  about  the  zinc  industry  of  Missouri 
and  how  a  small  snm  can  be  invested  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  Address, 

WALTER  SAYLER,  171  la  salle  8T., 

OHIOAOO,  ILLS. 


7  Per  cent,  loans  secured  by  trortgages  on  well-im¬ 
proved  farms  worth  three  times  the  loan.  In  last 
six  years  have  placed  over  $8(10,000.00  without  a  de¬ 
fault  in  p^rinclml  or  interest.  Heferences.  all 
Bankers,  Capitalists,  Judges  and  Business  Men  for 
whom  I  am  loaning.  Write  for  further  particulars. 
Send  for  pamphlet,  “  Truth  About  Oklahoma^'  free. 

H  H.  HAGAN,  Guthrib,  Oklahoma. 


^  l)ttve  6oW  cu)r^leal-SstaI»3 
^ort^o^ed  for?)  ijeoiswUboui 
lo88  to  cin^  dniieslor  i  and  nowo^er 
choice  selected  finst^hUirtgagM-o 
f  roTiv  the  Uaek*wa^he\t  o|  ckjfos 
and  0kiaKomeb.3a^ment|iniin^l 
and  interest  guaranteed. 

Send  for  S^cunJiKlet/. 

(Iddtess  the  Gonv^cuiu  orS^HteirMr, 
^elrulcfrtdiujdfl, 

G.S.^ulbcVun^on/,  S\^TacuAC;,*tt.^. 

%/.S.'VVa^,  "yCt&i  GiViesUrtS^cb. 


PARIS  AND  EUROPE  IN  1900.  'YfELBOORNE,  INDIAN  RIVER,  FLA,  VUitori  to 

_  .  .  .  It  I  Florida  will  6nd  Melbourne  high,  dry  and  healthy,  good 

Few  vacancies  in  pnva^  s^ect  parties  personally  boating  and  fishing,  pleasant  society— churches,  schools,  no 
Prof.  Camille  Thnrwanger,  31  Pierce  saloon,  board  with  private  family,  northern  people.  CorFespon> 
Bnilding,  Boston.  .  deuce  Invited.  Address  L.  D.  Lockwood. 


INDEX  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER. 


This  machine  is  jnst  what  the  above  illustration  represents  it  to  be,  as  it  was 
photographed  directly  from  one  of  the  typewriters. 

It  is  built  for  the  millions  of  practical  people  who  want  a  really  good  marhin,. 
for  boBie  or  bosiness,  which  is  pleasant  in  operation,  attractive  in  appearance, 
strong  enongh  to  be  unnsually  durable,  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

Universal  Keyboard.  Portability  (lo  pounds.) 

Ninety  Characters.  Marginal  Release. 

Visible  Writing.  Ruling  and  Color  Work. 

Self-Inking  Ribbon.  Line  Lock  and  Release. 

\utomatic  Reversing  Ribbon.  Wonderful  Manifolding. 
Mignment.  All  Languages. 

D'lrability. 

Catalogue  free.  Agents  uranted. 

.\ddress.... ROOMS  243-^358,  ^ 

300  Broadway,  New  York  C3ty. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOEKIB 

Heads  the  List  of  the  Highest-Grade  Pianos,  and 


SOHnER  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  WAREROOMSi 

SOHMER  BUILDING,  Fifth  Aieone,  Cor.  M  Street. 


CAUTION.  The  buying  public  will  please 
not  confound  the  genuine  S-O-H-M-E-R  Piano 
with  one  of  a  similar  sounding  name  of  a 
cheap  grade. 
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